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Now Ready, 


By Pror. Joun T. STODDARD, A. M., PH.D. Ip 


this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor-|| 


tant facts about the meta's and their compounds 


convenient and reliable reference book for students 


in the chemical labratory, and all others who make | bu=" 


use of chemical facts. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH ALCOHOL and 
Apparatus make instruction in temperance 
sible inall schools. They impress pupi es nothing 
else cap, and force upon their attention the per- 
nicious ¢fects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 
disputed points is entirely ignored, and the object 
of the book, to make temperance practical, r y 
adhered to. Send for Circular. ; 
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PILLS 


Are purely vegetable in their composition, 
and thorough in their operation. They do 
not debilitate the Liver by excessive stim- 
ulation, and are not irritating in their 
action. The importance of these Pills in 
arousing the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels, 
to the proper performance of their func- 
tions cannot be overestimated. They will 


Promote the Appetite, 


and restore health and strength to weak 
and enfeebled systems. 


“ For four years I was ly troubled 
with pm = part of the time so badly 
I could retain little or no food on my 
stomach. I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills, dieting myself at the same time, and 
effected a permanent cure. I am now en- 
joying perfect health.” 

THOMAS O. JENKINS, 
Provincetown, Mass. 

“For over a year I was afflicted with 
Liver and Stomach troubles, and failed to 
find relief until I commenced using Ayer’s 
Pills. Two boxes of these Pills have re- 
stored my Liver to a healthy condition, 
and I can now eat without being dis- 
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A THOUGHT FROM PIKE’S PEAK. 


BY JOHN COTTON DANA. 


Though at thy foot we dwell, though we believe 

By daily sight ’tis given to apprehend 

Thy grandeur, though thy heights we dare ascend 
And that we thus may know thee dare conceive; 


We know thee not; full knowledge we ne’er gain 
Of thee, nor learn how all o’ertopped by thee 
Thy rivals are, until from far we see 

Thy peak rise lone and grand above the plain. 


Thus lofty souls, the while on earth they dwell 


Though honored much, though we may deem we know 
Their worth, and all their greatness see full well; 


We know them not; ’mid men we purblind go, 
And only then the truly great can tell 
When out wide plains of years afar they show. 


Colorado Springs, April, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— A period of prosperity and peace is being entered 


upon in the United States. It is in such a time that 


our statesmen should build wisely for the fature.— The 
Current, Chicago. 

— Parents who insist that pupils should be governed 
only by moral suasion forget that it has been found 
necessary to employ the state prison and the gallows to 
protect law-abiding citizens against the vicious; and 


that laws 


are made, not for those who would do right 


without the law, but for those who need to be restrained 
from evil doing by the law.—Supt. Charles A. Daniels, 
Malden, Mass. 


— Manual training is not permitted to interfere with 


the regular school duties, and attendance is not com- 


pulsory. 


This shop-work is regarded by the youthful 


apprentices as a recreation, and many voluntarily remain 
at it for an hour longer than the prescribed time. The 
interest exhibited by all is quite marked; the practical 
results displayed in the work of the carpenter and cabi- 


net-maker indicate honest effort and a fair degree of 


skill in pupils now, for the first time, seeking to apply 
to the work of their hands the rules of drawing and 
dimension which they have thus far known only as they 
have been learned in books.—Boston School Committee. 


— Children should learn that trees have been the 
admiration of the greatest and best of men in all ages. 
The Hebrews almost venerated the palm and fairly ex- 
ulted in the magnificent cedar of Lebanon. The Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans were proficients in tree- 


planting. 


Hence Thebes, Memphis, Athens, Carthage, 


Rome, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, as their very ruins 
still show, had each their shaded streets or parks. The 
Paradise of the Persians was filled with blossoming 
trees and long lines of roses. This taste for beautiful 
gardens was early transplanted from Persia to Greece, 
and the greatest Greek philosophers held their schools 
in beautiful groves. The devastation of parks, the de- 
struction of shade trees, and the neglect of public streets 
and private grounds and home adornments, were clearer 
Proofs of the great relapse to barbarism than was the 
vandalism which destroyed the proud monuments of 
Classic art and literature,—Hon. B. Northrop. 


— The 


tricts has 


policy of the state and of the cities and dis- 
too often been to build fine buildings for 


]full of the spirit of education. 


schools and then hire cheap teachers. A city in Wis- 
consin built a $30,000 house, and hired a $600 princi- 
pal and $300 teachers. The true policy is to get the 
teacher who is educated, enthusiastic, up to the times, 
And the state had far 
better spend money to make or to inspire such men than 
in any other way. It is said of Lord Nelson that, after 
the victory at Cape St. Vincent over the Spanish fleet, 
he went on board of the captured vessels to inspect 
them. On returning to his own vessel he said to his 
friend, a favorite officer: ‘ Collingwood, what a pity the 
Spanish navy yards cannot build men as they can ships! 
If their men were equal to their ships, we might not be 
coming away from those vessels as we are, conquerors.” 
—Robert Allyn, LL.D., Illinois. 


— We cannot spare space in these notes even to 
summarize Mr. Landon’s reasons fcr rejecting the rem- 
edies “ suggested by the public press” ; viz., “lowering 
the standard of education,” “lessening the number of 
subjects taught,” and “employing less highly trained 
teachers.” These remedies would increase rather than 
diminish the evils. Here are Mr. Landon’s remedies: 

1, To let all teachers feel that their work will be 
judged on its merits ; that the same results will not be 
expected in difficult schools as in schools better situated ; 
that in judging reports, all the circumstances affecting 
the school will be taken into account, and that the skill 
and earnestness shown by the teachers during the year 
will be assessed, rather than results of examination 
measured numerically. 

2. To insist upon all children being excused exam- 
ination who ought not, in their own interest, to be ex- 
amined, while equally insisting that no child shall be 
withdrawn for the sake of increasing the grant. 

3. To rigorously stop all keeping in for the sake of 
extra study. : 

4, To improve the regularity and punctuality of at- 
tendance as far as possible. 

5. To take such steps as are possible to secure the 
efficient training of teachers.— London School Chronicle. 


THE CONCRETE AND THE ABSTRACT IN 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY PROF. W. H. PAYNE, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


“ First the concrete, then the abstract,” is a current 
maxim of the teacher’s art, and as it carries with it the 
sanction of educational reform, its truth is assumed with- 
out the trouble of an examination. A noted divine is 
quoted as saying, “A half truth is a whole lie.” This 
statement includes a considerable number of the so- 
called “ Pestalozzian principles,” or as an “ esteemed 
contemporary ” has preferred to call them, “ Basic 
Principles.” They contain an element of truth that 
serves to make them plausible, and thus to give them 
currency; but they are false by limitation or by exag- 
geration. The maxim I have quoted is an example of 
what I mean, and my purpose is to offer a brief discus- 
sion of the general doctrine of the concrete and the ab- 
stract in instruction. 

In instruction there is no absolute line of distinction 
between the concrete and the abstract; but in general, 
the degree of concreteness in a statment is to be esti- 
mated by its nearness to sense, and its degree of ab- 
stractness by its remoteness from sense. Instruction 
may be said to be concrete when it relates to an indi- 
vidual thing, and makes a direct appeal to the senses ; 
and abstract when it relates to a class, and makes only 
a remote appeal to the senses. A presentation may be 
made in the concrete, as when a rose is exposed to sight, 
touch, or smell; but instruction must always deal 
more or less in the abstract, for it involves language, 
and language deals almost wholly in general terms. 


The following statements illustrate the almost insen- 
sible transitigu from the so-called concrete to the ab- 
stract. The simple truth is, that both elements ap- 
pear in each statement; but that the concrete predom- 
inates in the first members of the series, and the ab- 
stract in the last: 

1, This rose (exhibiting the object) is red. 

2. That rose was red. 

3. That rose was beautiful. 

4, Roses are beautiful. 

5. Rose is a beautiful color. 

6. Beautiful colors are admired. 

7. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


It will be observed that in passing down this series . 


there is a growing remoteness from sense, and an in- 
creasing extension of classes. Each statement, whether 
concrete or abstract, is a complex whole which the mind 
must resolve before it can be understood ; and the so- 
called congrete statements permit the easier resolution, 
because they are the more likely to fall within the 
range of the pupil’s experiences, and because the classes 
which they involve being narrower, it is easier to detect 
an individual of the class referred to. From this point 
of view it becomes evident that the sole function at is- 
sue, as between a concrete and an abstract statement in 
iustruction, is one merely of ease or difficulty. If it is 
probable that an abstract statement can be resolved by 
the pupil, instruction may take this form, notwith- 
standing the authority of the oft-quoted “ basic prin- 
ciple.” 

Suppose this question is asked: “Shall I make my 
instruction largely in the concrete, or may it be largely 
in the abstract?” The question stated in this general 
manner cannot be answered. If this qualification be 
added, “.My pupils are young, and their power of think- 
ing low,” the answer is obvious: “ Your instruction 
should be largely in the concrete.” Or if this be the 
qualification: “My pupils are mature, and are good 
thinkers,” the answer is just as obvious: “ Your state- 
ment may be in the abstract.” In other words, if this 
famous rule were changed to read, “ First the abstract, 
then the concrete,” it would coincide with the general 
and legitimate practice of all schools above the primary 
grade. 

Concrete statements and abstract statements are both 
legitimate, because they all conform to one of the pri- 
mary laws of the mind’s activities: The reaction of the 
mind upon the presentations made to itis first always 
ANALYTICAL. 

If the precept in question were thrown into this form 
it would express a useful truth : “ Primary instruction 
should be largely of the concrete type; advanced in- 
struction should be largely of the abstract type.” This 
truth may be illustrated graphically as follows : 


ABSTRACT. 
CONCRETE, 


This is the interpretation: “In the instruction of 
children, the concrete should predominate, and in the 
instruction of adults, the abstract; and in passing from 
childhood to maturity, instruction in the concrete 
should be gradually superseded by instruction in the 
abstract.” 

The assumption that children are unable to resolve or 
interpret abstract statements, is one of the popular er- 
rors of the day. In fact, they are as quick to compre- 
hend a truth presented to the mind’s eye as to compre- 
hend a fact or an object presented to the bodily eye. 
In both cases apprehension is easy, and comprehension 
relatively difficult; but this difficulty is no greater in 
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the first of the above cases than in the second, 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL AND THE COLLEGE. 


BY HON. W. L. PILLSBURY, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


In the Journat or Epvucarion for Feb. 12, 1885, 
in an article on “The High School and the College,” by 
Charles W. Tufts, A.M., of Ottawa, Ill, the following 
statement is made: 

“In 1840 there was one young man in college in 
this country to every 1,500 of our population; in 1850, 
one to every 2,000; in 1860, one to every 2,500; and 
in 1870, only one to every 3,000, in round numbers.” 
. « « « « “Yet, in spite of this growing demand 
for thoroughly educated men, we are sending only half 
as many young men to college in proportion to our pop- 
ulation as we were forty years ago.” 

I do not know upon what authority Mr. Tufts bases 
his first statement. The best authorities accessible to 
me give statistics quite at variance with his, and seem 
to show that not merely is the number pursuing courses 
of education in our colleges and universities as large to- 
day in proportion to our population as at any former 
period of history, but that the number receiving superior 
instruction now is much larger in proportion to our pop- 
ulation than it was in 1840, if we adopt now the same 
line of division between secondary and superior instruc- 
tion which prevailed then. 

The American Almanac for 1831 gives the number of 
students in the four undergraduate classes of colleges 
in 1830 as 3,941, and the Quarterly Register for 1831 
and the Annals of Education give substantially the same 
numbers. For 1840, the American Almanac gives 9,578 
undergraduates in colleges; for 1850, 11,432; for 1860, 
14,489. For 1870, President Barnard of Columbia Col- 
lege gives in his Annual Report to the Board of Trus- 
tees, 1871, the number of young men undergraduates, 
students of arts, in 225 protestant colleges as 14,141. 
The average for each college is about 63. If we assume 
that there were 25 students of similar grade in each of 
the 75 colleges from which he had no returns, and the 
same number in each of the 65 Catholic colleges which 
he excluded from his calculation, we shall have a total 
of 17,641,—a number surprisingly large when we remem- 
ber that the country was but just beginning to recover 
from the effects of a protracted civil war. The Report 
of the Bureau of Education for 1880 gives the number 
of undergraduates in colleges, exclusive of preparatory 
students, as 32,553. There are some women and some 
scientific students included in this number, but after 
correspondence with the Bureau, I conclude there were 
23,000 young men in the college classes exclusive of 
scientific students. 

The number for 1840, given above from the Amer- 
ican Almanac, is, doubtless, too large. A foot-note ex- 
plains that there are a “few” preparatory students in- 
cluded in the reports from southern and western col- 
leges. The “few” is, I infer, a pretty large number; 
for the Kentucky colleges are credited with 715 stu- 
dents, while Massachu:zetts colleges show but 558. 
Michigan University, then but three years old, is put 
down with “247 in seven studies.” But the Michigan 
School Report for 1842 says, referring to the university : 
“The main institution was opened on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1841, and now [Jan. 2, 1843] contains about 
thirty students. Four professors have been appointed, 
of whom two only are yet under pay.” The 9,578 for 
1840 should, I think, be cut down to 8,000. There 
should, too, be some reductions in the numbers given 


. for 1850 and 1860; but checking them so far as I have 


been able, I think the reductions should not be so large 
as I have made for 1840. 

For a statement in round numbers, the following will 
be found pretty accurate : 


male studea 

Year. ‘telentifie stadents. 

1830... . 4,000 one for every 3,200 
1840... . . 8,000 
1850... . . 11,000 
1860... . . 14,000 .¢ 
17,500 
1880 .... 23,000 


But when the number of college students in 1880, ascer- 
tained in this way, has been compared with the number 
for 1830 or 1840, he who is seeking to learn whether 
or not superior education is on the decline must also 
compare the college education ofto-day with that of the 
earlier years. A comparison of this kind will show that 


the standard of education in our colleges and leading 
high schools and academies has been so raised during 
the past fifty years that now the student often does 
before entering college one and one-half to two years’ 
work which formerly belonged to the college course. 
For Harvard College, 1834, the requisites were thus 
stated: 

“ For admission to the freshman class, the candidates 
are examined in the whole of Virgil, Cicero’s Select 
Orations, and Sallust; Jacob’s Greek Reader, and the 
four gospel’s of the Greek Testament; Adam’s Latin 
Grammar (Gould’s edition), and the Gloucester Greek 
Grammar (Cambridge edition), both including Prosody, 
(Buttman’s and Fisk’s Greek Grammar are also received) ; 
writing Latin and Greek; Lacroix Arithmetic (Cam- 
bridge edition); Euler’s Algebra, printed also at Cam- 
bridge; ‘Elements of Geography, ancient and modern, 
by J. E. Worcester.’ ” 

A writer in the North American Review for January, 
1845, said: “An intelligent and industrious youth of 
sixteen may easily reach the first university honors of 
the country.” 

English grammar and literature, geometry, history, 
chemistry or physics, German or French, which are 
additional requisites now, are a great addition to work 
of the preparatory school. This fact, the advance in 
admission requirements, is brought out strikingly by 
the increase in the age of students at entrance. With 
slight irregularities, doubtless due to the presence of 
some two or three exceptionally young or old students 
in a class, there has been a gradual increase. These 
statistics will fairly represent the rate in Harvard: 


Yra. Mos. 
1834, age of students entering freshman class, 15 11, 
1854, c 6 “ “ “ “ 17 6 
1884, oc 6 “ “ “ “ 18 93 


The young men who will graduate from thirteen of 
the principal high schools of Illinois next June will 
average but a few days short of nineteen years of age 
when they take up their books next September, if they 
continue their studies. The statistics of the secondary 
schools of the country are nowhere given with sufficient 
accuracy and detail to warrant anything like an exact 
estimate of the number of young men who got, in 1880, 
a full year’s instruction in such schools in branches of 
study which in 1840 ranked as college studies; but I 
am sure that Iam entirely within bounds when I put 
the number at 5,000. 

Further, there is a branch of our schools of superior 
nstruction that has been excluded so far, but which 
must not be left. out of the account,—the scientific 
schools, which were almost unknown in 1840. The 
report of the Bureau of Education for 1880 gives the 
number of students in such schools at 9,785. This in- 
cludes a small number of young women; but the num- 
ber of young men was probably not less than 8,500, to 
which should be added 3,500 for the young men in 
the scientific departments of colleges and universities, 
making 12,000 in all. 

My conclusion is that if we should adopt for 1880 the 
standard of superior education of 1840, 40,000 would be 
a very moderate estimate of the number of young men 
receiving such instruction in 1880; or, in 1840 there 
was one young man for each 2,100 of the population in 
a school of superior instruction; in 1880, one for each 
1,250. It would undoubtedly be well for the republic 
and promote the happiness of the people if more young 
men attended the college and the scientific school ; but 
the great increase, shown above, in the number who do 
attend, gives good ground to hope that in the future 
the professions, the arts and sciences, the industries and 
public affairs, shall have all their demands for liberally 
educated men fully met. 


INTELLIGENT CRITICISM. 


BY CLARA BANCROFT, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


If our schools are to improve we must welcome criti- 
cism, but let it be intelligent criticism. The recent at- 
tack upon our city schools was unreasonable in assert- 
ing that the education of to-day fails to fit boys and 
girls for practical life. That education is practical 


which makes the pupil think. The test of a boy’s fit- 


ness for a position is not the amount of knowledge he 
can bring to any special department, but his capacity 
to grasp the situation. Is he teachable Has he ac. 
quired habits of attention and application? Then his 
education has been practical; the school has done its 
work. To secure this true, practical education we need 
toadd to our teaching force more of the best thought of 
the land. Our critics seem peculiarly favored in win- 
ning the public ear. Let them unite their efforts in 
forwarding the great movement of elevating the teach- 
er’s profession, at least to the level of their own; then 
shall we hail them as true critics,—their warrant, in- 


sight, an! their aim improvement. 


EDUCATION IN MEXICO. 


BY THOMAS CUSHING, AM., 
Late Principal of Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 


I hoped during my stay in Mexico to be able to ob- 
tain some statistics and information about the state of 
education in this city and country, which might be in- 
teresting to your readers ; but in this I am only par- 
tially succeseful. I cannot ascertain that there are any 
printed statistics that would help: me, and the idea of 
personal visits to public schools while in session is so 
utterly foreign to the ideas of the teachers and author- 
ities, that they refuse to admit it to their minds, but 
politely offer to show visitors over their buildings, 
cabinets, etc., on some Sunday or holiday. I will, how- 
ever, give what little information I could obtain in 
the short time that I have been able to devote to the 
subject, and through the medium of interpreters when 
no common language existed between myself and the 
teachers. 

Thr City of Mexico has a system of municipal free 
schools, covering the compulsory education of both sexes 
and all ages, from the rudiments of learning up to a de- 
gree of proficiency that qualifies students for the com- 
mencement of professional study. The schools are kept 
largely in portions of old convents or other church 
buildings which have been secularized, and afford much 
better accommodations than could otherwise be-afforded; 
but the teachers are not ecclesiastic, and in the lower 
grades are mostly women. The salaries are fair, the 
lowest in the primary grades being fifty dollars a 
month, with some living-rooms attached to the schools. 
They increase, as the grades rise, to fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars a year. The amounts have been 
reasonably satisfactory, compared with the emoluments 
of other positions and the expenses of living, had regu- 
larity and certainty of payment been secured; but I 
was told by the teachers of the highest public institu- 
tion, corresponding in some degree to our Institute of 
Technology, that under the last administration they had 
received no pay for nine months; they had held on to 
their positions, however, and were now looking for bet- 
ter things. 

This school of eleven hundred pupils occupies the 
whole of a very extensive convent, which affords su- 
perior advantages. It is of three stories in height, 
and built around three open court-yards, with wide gal- 
leries protected from the sun and affording pleasant 
seats for the pupils not engaged in recitation. They 
seem to be quiet and well-bred youths, and to be pre- 
paring their lessons without any special oversight. 
The question of ventiJation, so troublesome with us, 
was thus perfectly solved for all this portion of the 
school, as the courts on which the galleries open have 
no roofs of any sort. Two of these courts are used as 
botanical gardens, containing numerous specimens of 
rare plants which flourish perfectly in the delightful 
Mexican climate, affording thus an advantage which 
could only be secured at great expense and trouble 
with us; while the third contain living specimens of 
natural history. 

The recitation-rooms are lofty and airy, and the 
cabinet of natural philosophy is fitted with the latest 
and best instruments. The teachers struck me as men 
of intellectual appearance and polished manners, and 
well fitted to conduct a school of so much importance. 

Altogether, I think I am justified in saying that 
public education in Mexico is in a hopeful condition. 


City of Mexico, April 4, 1885. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


BY N. LINCOLN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


In the course of a long term of service as singing-mas- 
ter in public schools, I remember nothing which has 
given me more pleasure, or which seems better worth 
being placed on record, than what was told me the other 
day by one of our lady teachers. 

Having for years occupied a hall in common with 
other teachers and classes, she found herself at the be- 
ginning of this year in a separate and smaller room, 
with none but her own pupils to attend to. Under 
these favorable conditions, though with limited knowl- 
edge and less experience in that direction, it occurred 
to her to try the experiment of teaching music, in ad- 
dition to the other studies. Accordingly, early in the 
year a commencement was made, and it was soon ap- 
parent that she was attempting nothing beyond her 
power. The children became interested, the indifferent 
began to bestir themselves, those who were supposed to 
be destitute of voice or of talent for singing showed 
signs of both, and a musical revival was the consequence. 
An admirable spirit was aroused which became more 
and more extended, till other branches of study shared 
at last in the general awakening. The aspect and 
morale of the class was improved, relations the most 
friendly were established between teacher and the 
taught, which, up to the present moment, have not in 
a single instance been disturbed, while good order and 
wholesome discipline have prevailed. This satisfactory 
state of affairs the lady unhesitatingly attributes to the 
pains she took in exciting an interest in music. 


Aware of the salutary influence of singing in general, 
and believing, as I do, that next to reading, music may 
claim the second place on the list of school studies, I 
will not say that the like results could not have been 
obtained by similar efforts in behalf of some other sub- 
ject. But the truth is, and every thoughtful teacher 
will bear me out in the assertion, that, let a child once 
become heartily engaged in some special school study, 
if it be nothing more than the sharpening of a pencil 
or the dusting of a desk, and the first step is taken 
toward making him a valuable member of the class, if 
not a scholar of high rank. The teacher under such 
circumstances is at the long arm of the lever, and can 
move mountains. 

For myself, I have known more than one instance 
where a boy, hard to manage at first, rude and reckless 
in character and conduct, has been transformed first 
into a musician, then into a gentleman, lastly into a 
scholar of respectable standing,—and all this by the 
simple expedient of availing oneself of some taste for 
singing he may have manifested, then enlisting his 
feelings and his faculties in that particular work. 

Now, while I rejoice that the branch of education 
with which the better part of my life has been identi- 
fied is entitled to the honor of accomplishing so much 
in the case described let it be understood that the lady 
referred to is a competent teacher, who does not fail in 
what she undertakes; and that had sheseen fit to adopt 
4 different course she would have been equally success- 
ful, since that is her way and style. — 

But there are two points which I wish to make; 
namely, first, that a person may teach music acceptably 
Without special training, save what she gets as she pro- 
ceeds; second, that not what the teacher herself does, 
but what she is able to lead the scholars to do willingly, 
and with earnestness makes the school. 


IMPROMPTU COMPOSITIONS. 


BY LEWIS H. MEADER, A. M. 
Principal of Warren (R.1,) High School. 


There is great danger that students in writing com- 
Positions will be tempted sometimes, to use language 
hot their own, especially if the subject is one on which 
much reading is done. 

Now, we find it advantageous to give out subjects oc- 
casionally to find out just what our students are able 
to do in this line. For example, we can judge of the 
Sentences as to their correctness, and form an estimate 
on the style of the writer whereby we may judge of other 


Productions which are not written in our presence. |sired, 


We gave about an hour recently to this subject, and 
found the results very gratifying and helpful. While 
the work done, in the main, was creditable, we were 
able to discover weak points inthe work of some, which 
we had not been able to see so clearly before. 

Here is the list of topics and the plan pursued at our 
last exercise. They were prepared by Miss Louise 
Drown, preceptress in our high school, 

For our most advanced classes,— 


THE WAR IN EGYPT. 
I. Its causes. 
II. Names of some of the leaders. 
III. Fate of General Gordon. 
IV. Some effects of the war on England. 
For the third and fourth classes,— 


THE USE OF THE OCEAN TO MAN, 


I. Proportion of water to land on the earth’s sur- 
face, with introductory remarks. 

II. Furnishes food and clothing,— 

(a) Directly. (6) Indirectly. 

III. Furnishes means of communication. 
IV. Affects climate. 

V. Other uses, 
VI. Its uses as compared with the uses of land. 

For the fifth (lowest) class,— 


“OUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE.” 


I. It should receive attention. 
(a) On account of our health. 
(6) On account of our good name. 

II. Give at least five directions to be observed in 
making ourselves neat and attractive. 

III. Are these always followed ? 

IV. Name some things that result from a fine per- 
sonal appearance. 

(a) Refined society. 
(6) Employment. 
(c) Other results. 

We had spent about an hour and a half, within the 
previous weeks of the term, in explaining the war in 
Egypt, but no notes were taken. 

Our students had no previous intimation of what they 
were expected to do until the topics were written on 
the blackboard. 

The sulfet given the fifth class was selected for the 
purpose of drawing attention to habits of person 
cleanliness, as baths, etc. 

The results were very satisfactory, and warrant us in 
trying a similar plan in the course of a few weeks. 

These impromptu essays, however, do not take the 
place of our regular rhetoricals, in which each one writes 
an essay once in ten weeks, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. 


Mr. Editor :—I would be pleased to see a solution of the 
following in JOURNAL: 
z+y?=11. 


e+y=7; 
A TEACHER, 
[See JouRNALS of May 15 and June 12, 1884,—Eb.] 


Mr. Editor :—Will a pair of Madgeburg Hemispheres be 
held together by a force equal to the area of the hemispheres 
multiplied by the pressure of the air upon them ? e. g., with 
what force will the hemispheres be held together if all the air 
be extracted, when the sphere is 14 inches in diameter ? 

L. H. Forp. 


[If r= radius and p= pressure of air per square inch, 
pr? will be the total force required to separate them.—Ep.] 


PROBLEMS. 


Pros. 270.—What is the amount of $250 for three years, the 
interest compounding every instant, and the annual rate 
changing uniformly, in the meantime, from 5 per cent. to 6 ber 
cent. ? 


Pros. 271.—Three Dutchmen went to market and took their 
wives with them. The names of the men were Klaus, Cornelius, 
and Hendricks; of the women, Katrina, Gertrude, and Anna, 
but I have forgotten the name of each man’s wife. They had 
been to market to buy hogs; each person having bought as 
many hogs as he or she had paid shillings for each hog; and 
each man had speat 3 guineas more than his wife. Klaus 
had bought 11 hogs more than Katrina, and Hendricks 23 more 
than Gertrude. What was the name of each ay = ? 

. A. WEBB 


Prop 272.—A horse is tethered by a rope to the fence in- 
closing a circular park, whose area is one acre. What must be 
the length of the rope that the surface grazed over may include 


Department of Methods, 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


LESSONS ON COMMON THINGS.—(L) 
BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


The pupils to whom these lessons were presented were older 
than the average of those found in the seventh year of the 
graded course of the public school, but their mental develop- 
ment about corresponded to that of the children in the sixth 
year. The same old difficulty presented itself. The pupils had 
no language in which to express their thoughts, and it was some. 
times apparent that they had bat little thought toexpress. The 
subjects usually taught in the schools did not appeal to their 
minds, and the consequent complains about stupidity, care- 
lessness, inattention, etc., were frequent. The thought of open. 
ing a conversation class occurred, and time,—that almost un- 
attainable glement in educational work,—being granted, we 
organized and began operations. 
For the first day or two, the novelty of such a class prevented 
much conversation, but when it was found that a pupil was in 
no danger of being ‘‘ marked ”’ for what he said, there was a 
visible change. Boys and girls who had been dumb, or at best 
had been accustomed to answer questions by a single word or 
an awkward jerk of the head, began to manifest an inclination 
to make themselves heard. On the third day the subject of a 
dinner was touched upon, when it was suggested by some one 
that it would be interesting to think about the amount of work 
necessary to prepare a comfortable dinner. The proposition 
being favorably received, we wrote the subject on the board, 
and as the thought developed we placed beneath it the topics 
in the order in which they presented themselves. This outline, 
which furnishes a mere suggestion of the work done, will be 
given below. 
A DINNER. 
Lesson I. 

1, Kitchen in which the dinner is to be prepared. 

2, Enumeration of articles tequired for use in the prep- 
aration. 


a. Stove. Tins. 

b. Fuel, g. Knives. 
c. Kettle. h. Forks. 
d. Pots and pans, i. Spoons. 
e. Oven. 


8. Material of which these articles are made. 
4. Iron utensils, very necessary in the kitchen. 
Lgsson II. 


1, A talk upon iron in its natural state. 
2. Description of the processes of mining, smelting, and re- 


fining iron. 
8. Description by our principal of a visit to an iron foundry, 
4. Steel, and articles in the kitchen made from it. ‘ 


Note.—The knowledge and experience of teacher and pupils 
were constantly called upon. Pictures were used. Magazine 
and encyclopedic articles were found by pupils and brought to 
school to be read. 

The work upon iron occupied the period devoted to con- 
versalion for several days. A pupil brought to school a small 
iron pot more than 150 yearsold. The history of this little 
vessel, as the pupil had gained it from her mother, was very 
curious, and was heard by the children with great interest. 
Important-historical events, discoveries, and inventions that 
have occurred during the time since the iron pot was manu- 
factured, were mentioned. Written histories of the pot were 
prepared. These histories were varied in character. Indeed, 
no two were alike, yet all involved careful observation, reflec- 
tion, conversation, and consultation of books, histories, geog- 
raphies, encyclopedias, and journals, The pupils had no 
thought of writing compositions, yet they paid more attention 
to spelling, writing, construction, reading, ete., than they had 
ever done before. I imagined that the interest roused in 
gathering material for the manufacture of these small histories 
was as great as that excited in the mind of a twelve-year old 
boy by a dime novel, or any literature of the sensational stamp, 


Lesson III. 

1. Attention brought back to the dinner. 

2. Discovery of necessity for a suitable dining-table. 

8 Proposal to begin at the beginning and find out how 
table is made. 

4. Material, black walnut. 

5. Began with a fine black-walnut tree growing. 

6. Tree cut down by a lumberman. 

Note.—This led to conversation upon lumbering and logging. 
Reference was made to back numbers of Harper’s magazine 
for information and illustrations. (See Harper’s for September, 
1851; March, 1860 and 1868, pp. 517, 437, 409.) 


Lesson IV. 
1, Logs taken to mill. 
2. Description of saw-mill. 
8. Necessity for use of iron. 
4. Logs sawed into boards, etc. 
5. Sawed lumber taken to planing-mill. 
6. Description of planing-mill. 
7. Seasoning of lamber. 
8 After being planed, ood taken to a cabinet-maker. 


Lesson V. 


just one-half of the area of the park? A full solution is de- 


1. Table constructed. [A large extension table.] 
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2. Tools used. testine between the ligatures, wash out the piece thus removed} Whatever limits a noun or pronoun is an adjective element, 
8. Table oiled. and put it into diluted alcohol. Define. oie nast 
brushes examin -| Cut out a plece one or two inches square from the middle re- ° 
4. Brushes used. [Numbers of ex ed, and arti out ap 8q he th 


cle from encyclopedia read. ] 
5. Castors for table. [Porcelain or iron. Why 
6. Price to be set on table, - 
7. Dependence of price upon 
a. Scarcity of material of which it is made. 
b. Distance from market. 
c. Price of labor. 
d. Searcity of skilled labor. 
e. Why the merchant must have a certain amount of profit. 
Note.—An interest was here created in the articles upon 
‘* Beds and Tables, Stools, and Candle Sticks,” in back numbers 
of Seribner’s magazine. (See June, 1875, January, February, 
April, 1876, and April, 1877.) . 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ANATOMY AND PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 


BY J, ¥. BERGEN, PEABODY, MASS, 


Lesson VI. (Continued.) 

Note the separation of the chest-cavity from the abdominal 
cavity by means of the thin, muscular diaphragm. 

In the latter observe the radiating fibres attached at their 
outer edge to the walls of the chest, and at the center of the 
diaphragm to a transparent ligament. 

Make out the relative position in the neck of the trachea or 
windpipe, the cesophagus or gullet, the carotid arteries, jugu- 
lar veins, and spinal column, as follows: 


Spinal 
Column. 

Observe that the veins are comparatively soft, thin-walled, 
and full of blood, which gives them a dark maroon-purple 
color, while the arteries are only pinkish, nearly empty, and 
quite firm to the touch. 

Compare the appearance of the trachea and cesophagus and 
explain the difference ( ). 

Cut the trachea across about midway of its length, insert a 
bit of glass tubing into the end next the lungs, and blow into 
them till they are thoroughly inflated. 

Describe their shape when inflated, and their position with 
reference to the heart ( ). 

Passing to the head, look for the parotid salivary glands,— 
two pale, soft bodies of semi-lunar shape; one partially sur- 
rounding the base of each ear. 

Now proceed to disjoint the lower jaw, with the cartilage- 
knife, until the jaw can be laid over onthe chest. If neces- 
sary, sponge out the pharynx. 

Note the position and shape of the epiglottis (———-), and 
observe the opening of the cesophagus. 

Push a good-sized marble down the latter, and trace its 
course down to the stomach, crowding it along by pressing it 
toward the latter with the thumb and finger on either side of 
the cesophagus. . 

Note the form and position of the hyoid apparatus,—a series 
of jointed bones by means of which the upper part of the 
larynx is steadied and held in place. 

Dissect out the upper part of the trachea with the larynx, 
and place them in alcohol for fature examination. 

Observe the appearance and size of the large arteries, spring- 
ing from the heart, noticing particularly the aortic arch, and 
compare the appearance of the great veins with the arteries 
( ). 

Then cut off the great blood-vessels as far from the heart as 
convenient, and remove the latter, together with the lungs. 

Trim away such portions of the lungs as can be cut off with- 
out destroying too much of the pulmonary arteries, and then 
place the heart and its appendages in alcohol. 

Note the relative positions in which the great vein (Vena 
cava), the sorta, and the cesophagus pass through the dia- 
phragm, as follows: 

i Hepatic (Seen from the abdominal surface). 


Vein. 
(Esophagus 
orta. 
Spinal 
Column 


Note the form and relative position of the stomach and the 
liver, both immediately beneath (posterior to) the diaphragm 
( ). 

Raise the great omentum or caual, a membranous curtain 
hanging from the posterior surface of the stomach. 

Turn the latter overso as to show the spleen, laying against 
ite left side ( ). 

Following along the alimentary canal, note and describe the 
duodenum ( ), and alongside of it the pancreas ( ). 
Then the successive portions of the smal! intestine, fastened 
by the niesentery ( ) to the back wall of the abdomen; 
then the caecum, with its worm-shaped appendage, and finally 
the large intestine / ). 

Returning to the liver, examine the gall-bladder and follow 
along its duct to where it empties into the duodenum. 

Tie a stout string about the large intestine close to its poste- 


rior termination, and cut off the intestine just beyond the lig- 


ature. Tie the duodenum close to the stomach, and again six 


‘lout the abdominal cavity. 


gion of the stomach, and place this also in alcohol. 
Remove the stomach and intestines from the body and wash 


Note the smooth linipg of the abdomen (the peritoneum), 
closely similar to the lining of the chest-(pleura), and observe 
that each membrane is so folded in as to cover the contents of 
the cavity which it lines. 
How do both of these serous membranes differ from the mu- 
cous membrane with which the mouth, cesophagus, stomach, 
ete., are lined ? 
Note the position of the kidneys ( 
the ureters from them to the bladder. 
Turn the animal on its side, and dissect through the mus- 
cles on the back part of the hip till the sciatic nerve [lying be- 
tween the great trochanter of the femur and the tuberosity of 
the ischiune] is reached. This being the largest nerve of the 
body, is the best to show to the class as an illustration of the 
external appearance of nerves in general. 
Follow it, by dissection, down the back of the leg, and de- 
scribe its size, position, and the resemblances and differences 
between it and an artery, a vein, and a tendon or a ligament. 


[After the class-exercise is completed, the teacher or a com- 
petent pupil, may at any time within twenty-four hours remove 
the brain, by sawing around the top of the skull, removing the 
piece thus cut away, breaking off the bone around the opening 
with a pair of stout forceps, like those used by horse-shoers, 
and then on the under surface of the brain cutting away the 
cranial nerves as close to the skull as possible. Then cut off 


the animal’s head, leaving a joint of the spinal column at- 
tached, and lift the brain, with the medulla oblongata, out of 
the opening in the top of the skull, cutting off any membranes, 
nerves, or blood-vessels that may resist its removal. Place the 
brain in a jarof strong alcohol in the bottom of which isa 
layer of an inch or more of cotton-batting to keep the soft 
mass from flattening out by pressureon the bottomof the jar.] 


), and the course of 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. —(V.) 
BY MISS IDA M. GARDNER, 


Topic: The use of the word “ limit,”’ 

Definition: A word limits another when it narrows its 
meaning. 

Method: When I use the word “‘apples,’’ do you know 
whether I mean by it sweet or sour apples ? 

Answer.— We do not. 

The word “apples”’ includes both sweet and sour apples. 
When I say ‘‘ sweet apples,”’ are sour apples included or ex- 
cluded ? Then is the meauing made broader or narrower by 
placing before the word “‘ apples” the word sweet’ ? 
Ans—It is made narrower. 

What is the use of the word “sweet ’’ in this expression ? 
Ans.—To narrow the meaning of the word “ apples.”’ 

In the sentence, ‘‘ The river flows swiftly,’’ what is the use 
of the word “ swiftly ’’ ? 

Ans.—To narrow the meaning of flows.”’ 
In the seritence, ‘‘ James struck John,”’ what is the use of 
the word John” ? 

Ans.—To narrow the meaning of the word “ struck.”’ 
When a word narrows the meaning of another word, it lim- 
its it. When does a word limit another ? 


Exercise I, 

In the following sentences select those words which limit 
other words: 

1, Great ideas travel slowly. 

2. The artist never dies. 

8. Bring roses, 

4. Rivers need a spring. 

5. God never changeth, 

6. Ideas outlive men, 

7. The apparel oft proclaims the man. 
8. All the air a solemn stillness holds. 
9. One stroke fells not an oak. 
10. Love all mankind equally. 
11. Decide not rashly. 


Exercise II, 
(Observe that in the sentence, “‘The flowers of spring are 
beautiful,” the words “ of spring” taken together narrow the 
meaning of ‘‘ flowers.’’) 
Select from the following sentences those words or expres- 
sions which limit other words: 
1, All the hedges are white with dust. 
2. Not every blossom ripens into fruit. 
3. All are architects of fate. 
4. The voice of the summer is heard on every side. 
5, The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 


Topic : Adjective element. 

Definition: An adjective element is whatever limits a noun 
or pronoun, 

Method: ‘‘The fleet of France was destroyed.” 

What does “The” limit? “Of France? “ Fleet” is a 
word of what kind? Then, for what are “The” and “ of 
France” used ? 

Ans.—They are used to limit a noun. 

Paul, beseech you.” 

How is “Paul” used? “I” isa word of what kind? For 
what is “Paul” used ? 


inches or so farther back; cut out the included portion of in- 


Model of Analysis.—‘‘The old Liberty Bell has been pre. 
served.” 

This is asentence. It isa complete thought expressed ip 
words. “ Bell” is the subject. It names that of which some- 
thing has been said. ‘‘ Has been preserved ”’ is the predicate, 
It is used to say something of that which the subject names. 
Bell” is limited by The,”’ “‘ old,” and Liberty,”’—three 
adjective elements. 

An adjective element is whatever limits a noun or a pro. 
noun. 

1, Cologne Cathedral is completed. 
. Every child shorid be educated. 
. The right shall prevail. 
. The fall soul is silent. 
. Everything new is fine. 
. The east is blossoming. 
. The prize is won. 
. The Eternal City shall be free. 

All life is brief. 

10. The golden moments fly. 
11. Every sin must be paid for. 
12, God alone is great. 
13. Thy will be done. 
14. The glittering Pheiades may be counted. 
15. The melancholy days have come. 
16 We both returned. 
17. They all fled. 
18. I alone have escaped. 
19. A cold wave is approaching. 
20. The sweet blue violets have arrived. 


Topic: Adjective. 

Definition: An adjective is a word which is neither a noun 
nor a pronoun, but which may be used to limit a noun ora 
pronoun. 

Method; “‘ Our brave, old soldier, General Grant, is suf- 
fering.”’ 

What kind of a word is ‘our’? What does it limit? 
What kind of a word is ‘‘General Grant’? ? What does it 
limit ? What other words limit ‘‘soldier’? ? Are “ brave”’ 
and “old,” nouns or pronouns ? ‘ 

Ans.—They are neither nouns nor pronouns. 

What kind of a word do theylimit? Tell me about ‘‘brave”’ 
and ‘old.’ 

Ans,—They are words that are neither nouns nor pronouns, 
but are used to limit a noun. 

Take this sentence: ‘‘ We both fell.’”” Is ‘* both’? a noun or 
a pronoun ? 

Ans.—It is neither. 

What does it limit? ‘' We” is a word of what kind? Tell 
me about both.” 

Ans.—It is neither a noun nor a pronoun, but is used to 
limit a pronoun. 

A word which is neither a noun nor pronoun, but which 
may be used to limit a noun or a pronoun, is an adjective. 
Define, 

(At this point the above definition is sufficient. Later it 
will be well to show the various kinds of adjectives. ) 


cd 


Exercise I. 

Select the adjectives in the following sentences: 

1, The south wind grieves, 

2. The west wind cheers, 

8. The north wind invigorates. 

4, The east wind grumbles. 

5. The rosy cheek of a healthy child is a pleasing sight. 

6. Striking manners are bad manners. 

7. Laziness is a living lie. 

8. The world is my country. 

9. Education is the chief defence of nations. 
10, Words are fossil thoughts. 


II, 
Select all the adjectives in the reading-lesson. 
Exercise III. 
Write ten sentences containing adjectives. Underline the 


adjectives, 
EXERcIsE IV. 


Count all the adjectives on a page in your Reader, and com- 
pare with the number of nouns and pronouns, 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “I have beén a regular subscriber to Taz JouRNAL from 
its birth. I am proud of each year’s file. Tum JoURNAL has 
done more to elevate the schools than any other force. Al- 
though I am quite a distance from New England, still I am 
unwilling to give up the weekly reading of Tuk JoURNAL.’”’— 
W. M. Stevens, Siouz City, Ia. 


— “THE JOURNAL oF EDUCATION is as valuable as ever to 
teachers earnestly striving to keep fully up to the standard of 
their high calling.” — E. W. Waicut, Supt. Schools, Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 

— We consider it both a duty and a pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of the teachers of Buffalo to the bi-monthiy magazine 
entitled EDUCATION, published by the New England Publish- 
ing Company at $4 per year. We do this not in response to & 
liberal bonus for advertising, but voluntarily and gratuitously, 
because we believe that in no other single periodical or book 
can so much reliable information relating to education be ob- 


Ans.—To limit a pronoun, 


tained. The ablest men in the country are its contributors, 
and the articles are of sterling merit.” The Buffalo Times. 
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NEW ORLEANS LETTER. 
THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


BY L. MITCHEL. 


The gallery of the Government Building is largely occupied 
with the educational exhibits of states and of various public 
and private educational institations. One of the largest of 
these exhibits, and one which by its excellence both of matter 
and manner of arrangement has attracted much attention, is 
that of the Christian Brothers’ Schools. So excellent is the 
display bere made that the members of the recent Interna- 
tional Congress of Educators at New Orleans, after a careful 
examination of the exhibit, expressed a desire that an account 
thereof be sent to Toe JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Before proceeding to an examination of the exhibit proper, 
some account of the development and character gf the educa- 
tional system known as the Christian Brothers’ Schools will be 
desirable. The Society of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools was formally organized on Jane 29, 1680, by Jean 


Baptiste de la Salle, a near relation of the celebrated explorer |. 


of the Mississippi. His whole life was an earnest effort to 
provide for the Christian education of youth, and the organi- 
zation of the Christian Brothers’ Schools was the outeome of 
years of thought and experience. 

There is scarcely an important idea in modern methods, 
systems or institutions that this venerable man did not antic- 
ipate. A recent author thus sums up his work: 

“During his long career as an educator, he founded ot 


organized with the simultaneous method,— 
1. A scholasticate, or normal schoo! for the bens fit of his 


2. Thirty-three primary schools. 

8. Four normal schools for day teachers. 

4. A Sunday evening class, having special courses for the 
study of mercantile and industrial pursuits. 

5. Two boarding-schools whose program of studies was more 
than a century ahead of modern establishments of higher in- 
struction, and for which they might still serve as models. 

6. Two schools of technology. 

7. A reformatory. 

If, like all men of genius who create works of usefulness, 
the venerable De la Salle met with fierce adversaries, he had 
also the consolation of witnessing very many lay educators 
study, under the direction of the Brothers, his methods and 
principles of teaching, and afterward introduce them into 
their own schools.””—F. de HB. C ; Paris, 1884; p, 244, 

There can be nothing more intensely interesting to a practi- 
cal educator than to make study of this grand and complete 
exhibit of the Brothers. He will find class and home work 
from pupils of every age and grade of advancement, beginning 
with the tyro in his first efforts in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic,— as far as it permits of illustration by an exhibit of 
this kind,— then gradaally tracing the pupil’s progress in geog- 
raphy, grammar, analysis, composition, algebra, rhetoric, 
geometry, book-keeping, the ancient and modern languages, 
the natural sciences, etc., until he finds class work among the 
most advanced students to consist of prize essays, theses, de- 
bates, etc., after having had the benefit of years of well- 
directed reading of literary and historical works, of lectures, 
criticisms, ete, with constant practice in the art of expressing 
ideas in the best language. He will find college work in the 
more difficult problems and applications of electricity, mechan- 
ics, dynamics, astronomy, analytical geometry and calculus. 

The exhibit is the largest made by any American educational 
establishment, occupying a space 100 x 40 feet. This space is 
divided into thirteen alcoves, which are tastily decorated and 
contain the exhibits of the various schools represented. The 
educational institutions comprised under the general title of 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools are of several classes, There 
sre two normal schools situated at Amawalk, N. Y., and Am- 
mendale, Md. The exhibits in this class comprise treatises 
and manuals in print and manuscript relative to the religious, 
moral, physical, intellectual, and social qualities of a true edu- 
cator, together with the most approved methods of instruction 
in every branch of literature, sclence, and art. The art of all 
arts,—the governing of pupiis and managing schools,—receives 
adequate attention. To catalogue in detail the varied exhibits 
in this department would be wearisome, and it will suffice to 
state that all the varieties of models, charts, and apparatus for 
the instruction of youth are there, together with books written 
or edited by the Brothers, and bearing in many cases upon 
the history of the order, Art education has not been neg- 
lected, and sketches, plaster casts, and drawings abound. 

Eleven colleges are under the control of the Christian Broth- 
ers, and are widely scattered over the country, being placed 
in New York City, Ellicott City, Md., St. Louis, Philadelphia, 
Memphis, San Francisco, St. Joseph, Buffalo, New Orleans, 
and Santa Fe, This department of the system is fully repre- 
sented in the exhibit by evidence of the work and progress of 
the scholars, together with photographs and plans of the 
buildings, 

The academies, of which there dre twelve, and the parochial 
schools, numbering thirty-seven, are located in all of the prin- 
Cipal cities of the United States. They are fally represented 
by work in the various branches of elementary education, as 
Well as specimens of work in phonography, calligraphy, and 
‘ype-writer work, in which La Salle Academy, Providence, 
R. I, St. James School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and St. Mary’s 
Academy, Troy, N. Y., appear toexcel. — 

While in none of the schools of the Christian Brothers is the 
ndustrial education of the pupils entirely neglected, yet two 
ten Dlshments are specially devoted to this branch of educa- 
on, The exhibit from these schools shows evidence of the 


careful training and aptitude of the pupils in the branches of 
industrial education treated. Two orphanages, situated re- 
spectively at Peekskill and Troy, N. Y., have proper represen- 
tation in the exhibit. 

One of the largest departments of the exhibit of the Chris 

tian Brothers is that assigned to the New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory. This institution is the largest industrial school in 
the United States, having enrolled in the male department, 
under the charge of the Brothers, over 1,300 boys. This insti- 
tution was founded twenty one years ago, for the purpose of 
caring for the destitute children of New York, and instructing 
them in useful trades. The boys spend part of the day in the 
class-rooms, and part in the workshops. In the latter they 
are trained by professional workmen in such handicrafts 
as chair-caning, tailoring, shoe-making, stocking - knitting, 
silk-weaving, printing and electrotyping. Specimens of the 
work done in the various departments are exhibited, together 
with photographic views of the institution and the various 
workshops. Many specimens of class work, such as writing, 
maps, and drawings, are exhibited, and command admiration 
for the neatness, accuracy, and skill evinced. 
It is merely a brief review that can be given of this excellent 
exhibit, which has elicited commendation from every educator 
who has examined it. The exhibit itself resembles this ac- 
count of it in being but a brief epitome of the great educational 
work performed by the Society of the Christian Brothers. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The time for summer schools is rapidly approaching, and 
teachers and others who desire to add to their accomplish- 
ments and increase their efficiency are beginning to weigh the 
advantages of the different schools. To such we commend a 
consideration of the attractions offered -by the Saratoga 
Summer School, whose advertisement appears on page 285. 
The locality being the inland watering-place of America, and 
the school having acquired a national reputation, the student 
who attends is assured of unusual opportunities for sight- 
seeing and enjoyment at the same time that he is reaping all 
possible advantage from its various professors, each of whom 
is a specialist, and is thus qualified to carry his classes to the 
highest attainable point of excellence. 

he department of Modern Languages isin charge of Dr. 
Sigmon M. Stern, director of Stern’s School of Languages of 
New York City. Instruction will be given in French, Ger- 
man,and Spanish. In addition to the lectures and class work, 
there will be tables at the hotels and boarding-houses where 
French, German, and Spanish will be spoken, and at which the 
teachers of those languages will preside. ‘Chere will also be 
reunions, where games will be played, recitations given, and 
comedies presented in the various languages. 

The kindergarten department will be conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hailmann, of La Porte, Ind., and will include a course of 
lectures on Psychology, Froebel’s System, and Primary Read- 
ing, together with daily practical lessons in all the details of 
the Kindergarten system. 

The department of Elocution and Oratory is under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Edward Brooks, president of the National School of 
Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia. The course of instruc- 
tion will embrace a series of popular lectures on the Philos- 
ophy of Expression, Careful and Systematic Drill in Voice 
Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Analysis, Criticism, Expres- 
sion, Reading, and Recitation. There will also be public re- 
hearsals before select audiences. A valuable move toward pop- 
ularjzing elocution among practical people is made in the intro- 
duction of classes for the cultivation of extemporaneous speech. 
Concerning the practical value of such an acquisition there can 
be but one opinion. The study of elocution is itself a recrea- 
tion from the ordinary work of the school-room, counting-house, 
or pulpit, and is well adapted, not only to give cul.ure ina 
most important direction, but also, by a complete change in 
scene, surroundings, and occupation, to enable the student to 
lay in a new stock of health for next winter’s work. The 
heads of all the different departments have acquired a national 
reputation, and the institutions over which they preside are 
among the most popular, if not the most popular, in the country. 


— A good illustration of mixed metaphor, and of cold logic 
in the Arkansas Legislature: 

‘* Mr, Speaker, I arise to place in nomination a man, sir, 
what we all know, sir, to be a man what ain’t got no peer, no- 
whar. Weall know that he is more than qualified, sir, for the 
position; for I served with him durin’ the wah, sir; he will 
not only represent the t Democratic partee, but, sir, the 
entire state. Durin’ the dark an’ bloody days when the pale 
face of hunger put its bloody hand on the heart of the nation 
he was found to be astrue as steel, an’ grabbed the gory wolf by 
the lapels of his shirt and shook him until he loudly begged for 
mercy. 


A Profitable Error.—It is said that the transposition of one 
word was the foundation of Daniel Clark’s great fortune. He 
had bought 1,920 square toises of land in that part of New 
Orleans that afterward became its commercial center. In the 
engrossing of the deed the ‘1,920 equare toises’’ was care- 
lessly made to read ‘‘ 1,920 toises square,’’ and increased the 
value of $10,000 to $20,000,000. Mr. Clark took advantage of 
the on and the law of New Orleans was powerless to pre- 
vent him. 


— The Adams family is renowned for its diary writing. 
John Adams began a diary Nov. 15, 1755, just after his twen- 
tieth birthday, and continued it, with breaks, until Nov. 21, 
1777. The diary of his son, John Quincy Adams, was begun 
soon afterward, and ran through its course until 1848. It is 
said that the third generation has done similar work, so that 
one bundred years of history will be found in the family 
annals. 


— The opinion is entertained now by many men of science 
that the art of making artificial stone for structural purposes 
is prebistoric, and that the pyramids were, in fact, built of ar- 
tificial blocks manufactured from the surrounding plain. 


April.—I see skies of cloudless blue, 
Sunlight glancing on the dew; 
Tender blades, too quickly grown, 
By the south wind gently blown; 
Amber buds unfolding, now 
Green mist clothes the woody bough. 
—Hdith M. Thomas. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 


respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively dewands It. 


FOLLEN, CARLYLE, OR HORACE — WHICH ? 
In a recent number of The Watchman we find the following 


query: 
**May I ask if you or any of your subscribers can tell me 
the author of the following, quoted from memory: 
** With noiseless tread Death comes on man, 
No plea,.no prayer, can rescue him; 
From midst of life’s unfinished plan 
With sudden hand it severs him, 
And, ready or not ready,—no delay! 
i Forth to his Judge’s bar he must away.’’ 


In a subsequent number a distinguished writer, Rev. Dr. S. 
F. Smith, the author of “‘ America,’”’ has the following: 


"The author was Dr. Charles Follen, a German professor, 
who came to this country in 1825; was an instructor in Har- 
vard University several years, and singularly enough, in view 
of the prophetic character of the verse, was lost in the Lez- 
ington, which was burned on Long Island Sound, coming from 
ed York, “ The words are a translation from an Ode of 

orace, 


Whereupon Prof. John L. Lincoln, of Brown University, 
adds the following correction : 


“IT have great respect for the memory of Dr. Follen, and 
also for the fame of the poet Horace; but in literary, as in all 

roperty, we must heed the old Roman maxim of suum cuique. 

he stanza is Carlyle’s, and is a translation of a stanza from 
Schiller’s ‘ William Tell,’ 4th act, 3d scene. The translation 
is to be found in Carlyle’s life of Schiller, page 232. In the 
last line of his stanza Schiller doubtiess had in mind a line of 
Horace, ‘vocatus atque non vocatas audit,’ O. II. 18, 40. 
Horace, too, seems to have had in mind similar words of 
Thucydides in his History, I. 118. Thus it is that Greek and 
Latin ‘still live’ in German and in English, though unwise 
people choose to call them ‘ dead languages.’ ”’ 


Until the next scholar arises to speak, we shal! put our faith 
in Professor Lincoln’s scholarship. 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Problem: A owes B $1,500 with interest at 6 per cent. He 
wishes to pay him principal and interest in five equal yearly 
installments. What will be the amount of each payment ? 


Solution.—The amounts at settlement will be 


and of the faces of the notes 
respectively. 
Since the payments are all equal, 
112 106 


Fro of the second note = To of the first, 


and 1. of the second note = 


1 106 
iv liz of Tuo of the first, 


100 106 
and all of the ee note = iia of 100 of the first, 
or lla of the first. 


In the some way the face of the other three notes can be 
found in terms of the first, whence 
106 , 106 , 106 , 106 106 

1 

Adding these fractions we find that $1,500 is 352850080" of 
first note, 

From this we find first note. Its amount for 1 year is 
$352 16, which is the amount of each payment, 

Query: With payments arranged as above, if the debtor 
were compelled to chose between annual and compound in- 
terest, according to which would he better draw up his notes 
so as to need least money for settlement ? 

Emporia, Kan., 1885. J. N. WILKINSON, 


ANOTHER SOLUTION. 


$.943396 = present worth of $1 due in 1 year. 
$.892857 = present worth of $1 due in 2 years, 
$ 847457 = present worth of $1 due in 3 years. 
$.806451 = present worth of $1 due in 4 years, 
$.7€92380 = present worth of $1 due in 5 years. 


$4.259391 
$1,500 $4.259891 — 352.1 the number by which to mul- 
tiply each present worth to obtain the principal of each pay- 
ment. (These principals would be the required proportional 
parts of $1,500) 
$ 943306 x 352 1 = $332.169 = principal for 1st year. 
$ 892857 < 352 1 = $314 374 = principal for 2d year. 
$ 847457 X 352 1 = $298 389 = principal for 3d year. 
$ 806451 < 352.1 — $283.051 = principal for 4th year. 
$.769230 < 352 1 = $270,845 = principal for 5th year. 


The amount of each of these principals for its time to run 
is $352 10 —, which is the sum required for each payment. 
Terra Haute, Ind, April 13, 1885. N. Newsy. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
NUMISMATICS. 


Will you please tell me, through the columns of your paper, 
what name is given tothe society whose object is the collec- 
tion of old coins, and what and where are the principal soci- 
eties of this kind in the United States ? A. H. J. 


Ans.—Numismatic societies give their attention to coinage 
and medallic issues. The American Numismatic and Archae- 
ological Society of New York is the most prominent one in the 
country, I believe. Mr. William Poillon, 61 Bethune street, 


New York city, is the secretary. q. T. P. 


— 
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Boston, APRIL 30, 1885. 


Tue attention of our readers is called to our “ For- 
eign Notes,” which now give, regularly, from week to 
week, a brief resumé of the most important educational 
news from Europe. These notes are prepared by a 
competent person, who is familiar not only with the 
educational condition of different countries, but with 


the principles of psychology and pedagogy. 


A TEACHER of great eminence and distinguished suc- 
cess who was at the head of an excellent educational in- 
titution for thirty years, and who once said, “I have 
not been late at my school but once in thirty years, 
and then I was over the threshold when the bell struck 
the hour,” used to say to young teachers, “ Always 
make special preparation for each day’s lessons. I have 
taught Vergil thirty years, but I have invariably looked 
over the lesson daily before going into my class.”” So 
every teacher should do, and be sure to bring to that rec- 
itation something fresh, something not in the text-book. 


EXCELLENT arrangements are now in progress for 
the meeting of The American Institute of Instruction 
at Newport, July 6, 7, and 8, next. The fare from 
Boston to Newport and return will be but $1.50,—less 
than half fare. A free excursion to Block Island, which 
lies somewhere near the center of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
belongs to the great state of Rhode Island, is proposed ; 
and subsequent to the meeting, since Newport is only 
about sixty miles from the center of all things, excur- 
sions are planned thence té Saratoga, Lake George, the 
White Mountains, Quebec, the Saguenay River, and all 
along shore, at very low rates. Among the speakers 
secured and solicited,—in some cases it is not quite sure 
whether the engagament may yet be’ announced, but 
the invitation has been extended, and is possibly yet 
held for advisement,—are Miss Freeman, president of 
Wellesley, President Robinson of Brown, President 
Eliot of Harvard, Professor Payne of Michigan, Dr. 
Bicknell of Boston, Professor Young of Princeton, Dr. 
Curry of The South, Prof. H. O. Willard of Vermont, 
et hujus generis alii. Certes, this meeting promises 
great things, and we hear that everybody and all the 
cousins are going to it. 


Ir is to be feared that many teachers are in the daily 
habit, when the recitation is over, of merely “ giving 
out ” the next lesson and then dismissing the class, with 
the injunction, perhaps, to “get your lessons well.” 
Every teacher, in assigning the lesson for the next day, 
should give the class needed assistance by way of show- 


ing them how to get the lesson. Even in “ the spelling: 
book,” if one is used, the words should be pronounced, 
and talked about, explained, and the intricacies of the 
lesson unfolded. In arithmetic, or geography, or his- 
tory, a general view of tc-morrow’s work should be 
presented to the class when the lesson is assigned, and 
any apprehended difficulties should be explained suffi- 
ciently to give the pupils an understanding of how to 
go to work to master the task. No more important 
work than this lies in the province of the instructor. 
The teacher who placed the spelling-book in the hands 
of a five-year-old boy, on his first day in school, telling 
him to learn the alphabet from A to H, committed a 
blunder no greater than many another is guilty of every 
day in assigning lessons to pupils without sufficient in- 
struction in regard to the way the lesson is to be learned. 


One of the most important documents of the large 
number of very useful reports which have been issued 
from the office of the Bureau of Education, at Washing- 
ton, has just come to hand, entitled: “City School Sys- 
tems in the United States,” by John D. Philbrick, 
LL.D. It is a pamphlet of 207 pages, and covers a 
wide range of topics concerning our school systems in 
America, with such constant comparison with European 
methods as only one with Dr. Philbrick’s remarkable 
experience and rare powers of observation and general- 
ization could have produced. The whole question of 
the organization of city school systems; the different 
departments ; studies ; supervision; industrial educa- 


-|tion ; evening schools,—especially evening high schools ; 


economy; school books; tenure of office of teachers ; 
female teachers; promotions, exhibitions, recess, and 
various other questions relating to school management, 
and of primary importance, are not only discussed, but 
considered with such good judgment as to make the work 
one of great profit to any reader, be he teacher, superin- 
tendent, committeeman, or parent. 

Under the head of “ Tenure of Office, Dr. Philbrick 
Says :. 

‘*The teachers in our city schools are almost universally 
subject to the ordeal of an annual election. The teachers are 
considered as having no property or interest whatever in their 
position. They are not only liable to removal at the end of 
each year by a failure to be reélected, but they are liable to 
summary dismissal at any time by the action of the local 
boards, without notice, without the right of a hearing, and 
without the right of appeal to a superior authority; and such 
dismissal is final and absolute. The cities affording an excep- 
tion to this precarious tenure are few. Among these excep- 
tions there are two very important ones; namely, New York 
and Brooklyn. This precariousness of tenure is a peculiariy 
American feature of public instruction. It exists in no other 
civilized country; and with us it is not known in universities, 
colleges, and otber higher institutions of instruction outside 
of the public school system. It is quite certain that in adopt- 
ing the precarious tenure we have not struck out a new and 
better path in which other countries are to follow; on the con- 
trary, in this respect we are behind and not in the lead. The 
goal for which we are all confessedly striving is the most eco- 
aomical and efficient system of instruction; and the history of 
education proves that the best results in instruction are pro- 
duced only where teaching is pursued asa career for life; and, 
second, it teaches also that permanency of tenure is essential 
as a means of rendering teaching a desirable career.”’ 


We earnestly commend this document to all teachers 
and school officers, as of exceptional value, and hope it 
will receive a wide and general reading. 


TREE PLANTING. 


Few modern notions in relation to the schools, outside 
of their curriculum and management, are of greater im- 
portance or bid fair to be of more permanent value than 
the practice, lately introduced, of tree-planting, and of 
celebrating Arbor Days and Authors’ Days. Our fath-, 
ers found forests so wide-spread and general, almost 
covering the face of the country, when they landed on 
these shores from Europe to plant here a new civiliza- 
tion, that it is not surprising that they and their de- 
scendants, even to our day, should find themselves 
necessarily largely occupied in removing trees and 
“clearing up” the land, as it was called. 

But the time for that pioneer work has passed away, 
and to-day we find large sections of our country where 
the necessity is already great and pressing that trees be 
planted and cultivated. This makes it necessary for 


the young to be interested and instructed in reference 


to the subject. Dr. John B. Peaslee of Cincinnati, 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough, and Dr. B, G, Northrop of 
Connecticut, have been pioneers in this great movement 
of tree planting. A circular has just been issued from 
the Bureau of Education at Washington, on Planting 
Trees in School Grounds, and the Celebration of Arbor 
Day, the former part by Dr. Hough, chief of the forestry 
division in the Department of Agriculture, and the 
latter prepared by Dr. Peaslee. This pamphlet covers 
a wide range of topics, and will prove not only-interest- 
ing but of great value. Its historical lessons from this 
country and abroad are well expanded and the discussion 
of Famous Trees, Arbor Days, Destruction of Forests, 
Village Improvements, etc., are of great use and interest. 
Teachers cannot do better than to examine carefully 
this pamphlet, and all good schools should interest them- 
selves in tree planting and arbor days. 

The following circular from the Superintendent of 
Schools in Newark and in Paterson, N. J., to the prin- 
cipals, shows the public interest in this subject: 

‘Circular to Principals.—In accordance with the Procla- 
mation of the Governor of the State, and by direction of the 
president of the Board of Education and the City Superintend- 
ent, you will please set apart the last hour of Friday afternoon, 
April 24, 1885, for the purpose of bringing before all the classes 
under your direction the subject of forest-tree planting. 
Please have read in all the classes the Proclamation of the 
Governor, and, as far as may be possible, have the pupils take 
part in planting one or more trees in the street or upon the 
school premises.’’ 


A NOTABLE CELEBRATION. 


Boston’s time-honored institution of learning, the 
public Latin School, celebrated the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding, Thursday evening, 
April 23. The school has been so closely allied with 
the history of the city, it has played such an important 
part in national affairs, that it was eminently proper 
that the event should be commemorated with fitting 
exercises. A committee composed of the officers of the 
Latin School Association prepared a program, which 
though not of great length, was one of peculiar interest. 
Among the features of the memorial was an oration by 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D.D., an original poem by 
Mr. Robert Grant, and the presentation to the as- 
sociation of a portrait of Mr. Epes Sargent Dixwell, 
the head master of the school from 1836 to 1851. 

The poem was humorous, personal, historical, abound- 
ing in hits, and enthusiastically received. The ancient 
method of teaching was set off in the following manner : 


** Though not a parrot or a mocking bird, 
I learned the Latin grammar word for word. 
Open the page and start me at the top, 
I could continue until bid to stop, 
And shall remember to the day I die 
The ablatives with either e or i. 
Appalling lists still aggravate my brain, 
Familiar as a nursery refrain, 
Which ne’er have been, so far as I can see, 
Helpful to others or of use to me. 
Let us accept the bitter with the sweet, 
Continuous eulogy is indiscreet. 
Our masters knew the ancient way to teach. 
A stern, impressive figure, claiming kin 
In nature with the souls who ushered in 
New England history,—not even he 
Forbore to satiate my memory 
With rules of grammar it could ne’er digest, 
Of very little value at the best. 
Committees made the system, God the man; 
Peace to his dust.” 


It will not fail to be observed that the poet places 
the blame of poor teaching where it belongs,—upon 
“the system,” and not upon the teacher. 
The concluding lines aptly describe the change from 
the earlier to the later time : 
‘* How vast a stride from Cheever’s Accidence 

To Gardner’s scholarship and Merrili’s sense. 

So let our children’s children never tire 

To teach ambitious boyhood to aspire 

Toward the sweet wisdom which can laugh at pelf, 

And makes a soul companion for itself. 

Thus shall these halls, whose rich proportions rise, 

Welcome, despite our taxes, to the skies, 

Echo with annals in the years to come 

To strike the voice of contumely dumb; 

And future city governments afford 

To keep high learning handmaid of the Lord.” 
It was in the masterly oration by the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D., that the audience found strong and elo- 
quent words of deep thought. The oration was fit for 
the occasion and creditable both to the head and the 
heart of the distinguished orator, who had begun his 


literary career, as-a boy, in this famous school of 


quarter of a millenary. His description of the “three 
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great masters,” representing the three centuries, was 
discriminating and well appreciated. The first was 
Ezekiel Cheever, who began his career in the school in 
1670. 

“ He died in 1708, at the age of 94. The school was a grim 
place, and @ very little frolic must have gone a great way in 
the Boston of Ezekiel Cheever, which was the Boston of the 
‘scarlet Letter,’ when Cotton Mather was the Homer and the 
‘Magnalis’ was the ‘Iliad.’ And thus they gave them- 
selves to the classics without any mocking voice to tell them 
that their worship was a fetich worship. The Renaissance and 
the Reformation, both fall of the spirit of classicism, were 
hardly two centuries old, Latin was still the living language 
of diplomacy. John Milton was the Latin secretary of Crom- 
well, possibly himself the teacher of Cheever.” 


The second great master was “ John Lovell,” and he 
represents the eighteenth century. He was the first 
Boston boy to take charge of the school. A graduate 
of the school and of Harvard, he is, perhaps, the great- 
est of all the scholarly masters, 

The school house originally stood back of King’s 
Chapel. The school was torn down to enlarge the 
chapel in 1748, As a result of this came the bright 
epigram : 

“ A fig for your learning: I tell you, the town 

To make the church larger, must pull the school down. 
Unluckily spoken, replied Mason Birch; 
Then learning, I fear, stops the growth of the church.” 

Lovell’s rule departed on the coming of the Revolu- 
tion, and so ended the second period. 

The third great master was Francis Gardner, the able 
teacher of the school, who represents the third period 
in the school’s history, that of the nineteenth century. 
His great years were those of the late war. Dr. Brooks 
spoke in the highest and most eulogistic way of Dr. 
Gardner. No words could portray the delightful pic- 
ture he drew of him. It thrilled the heart of many an 
old pupil, whose memory went back to the days of boy- 
hood under the severe drill of the great Master. 


This school has had a history more remarkable in 
many respects than any other in America. It is the 
only one that can boast of its antiquity. Of its begin- 
ning Dr. Brooks says: 


“The Latin School was a natural and necessary fruit of the 
first life of New England, and so its beginning is misty and 
obscure. It has been suggested that possibly we owe to John 
Cotton the first suggestion of the first town and school. He 
brought the Thursday lecture and the market day in the Grif- 
fin with him. He came on the 4th of September, 1633, and 
two years later the school was started. In the town record of 
that date it says: ‘ At ageneral meeting as per publique notice, 
it was then generally agreed that our brother, Philemon Por- 
mont, shall be intreated to become schoolmaster for the teach- 
ing and nourtering of children among us.’ By this, the first 
educational institution which was to have continuous exist- 
ence in America and in the public school system of the land 
came into being.” 


We of this later day may well give honor to this 
ancient institution of learning from which has sprung 
our American public school system, now the pride and 
boast of our republic. May it continue to shed its 
broad and strong light from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and across the great seas, not only for hundreds of 
years, but thousands, and until the angel shall stand 
with one foot upon the land and one upon the sea. 


THE PLAY IMPULSE. 


The rock on which the superficial teacher is apt to 
go to pieces is the critical corner wiiere the child’s nat- 
ural impulse for play must pass over to the higher 
state of dutiful and implicit obedience to just law. Too 
many of our enthusiastic talkers on the kindergarten and 
natural methods seem to forget that duty is one of the ever- 
lasting facts of humannature. Explaiu it as we may, it 
18 never safe to leave the child under the guidance of the 
play impulse alone, or to attempt the formation of a relia- 
ble character with the idea of implicit obedience to the 
authority that rightly represents just law left out. 
Theologians and naturalists may dispute as they ‘will 
Concerning the foundations of morality and the reason 
why it is perilous to leave the best human being entirely 
to “his own sweet will.” Whether it be the taint of 
natural depravity, or the misfortune of inexperience, or 
the perilous counter currents from the inevitable envi- 
Tonments of our human nature, one thing remains true, 


—that the child or man who never bowed to the awful 


and imperative “you must” has not attained to that 
texture and tenacity of character required by a pro- 
longed career of manhood and womanhood in a world 
like ours. 

Every man of moderate observation is the daily wit- 
ness of the evil result of leaving out the law of obedi- 
ence and the claim of duty in the training of children 
and youth. Thousands of American families, this day, 
are in domestic pandemonium because of a spoiled child 
ora group of youngsters who have never learned to 
obey. The school that tries to run on the “ play im- 
pulse” alone, or in any way except the final and distinct 
understanding that the command of the teacher must 
be obeyed, is a failure from the first hour. Of course, 
the higher moral methods of government are the best, 
whenever the governing person is great and good 
enough to handle them. But whatever be the method 
of its enforcement, duty is duty, and the child must 
learn to face that tremendous reality before the true life 
of maturity is born. 

Perhaps in the old-fashioned puritanic discipline, the 
scale of obedience was too heavily weighted and the 
play impulse given toolittle room. But even that error 
was no more deplorable than the sweet sloppiness that 
in some quarters has come™up in its place. Many of 
the schools for little children we visit are children’s 
mobs; the nurseries of lewlessness, tyranny over supe- 
riors, and all the hateful perversions that transform 
God’s loveliest image of himself,—a little child,—into 
the liveliest type of malignant mischief. Let natural 
methods have their way and the play impulse be given 
its rightful expansion ; but let us remember God’s uni- 
verse is tied to the adamantine pillar of duty and revolves 
round that center forevermore, 


DRIFT. 


— Some notion of the work of a county superintendent of 
public schools, in some of the states, may be obtained by a 
survey of the field of operations assigned to such an official. 
For instance, the enterprising and able county superintendent 
of Orange County, Fia., is expected to visit each of seventy- 
five schools during the year, inspect the same, oversee the do- 
ings of the local boards of trustees, examine teachers, report 
to the county board of instruction, keep in communication 
with, and report to, the state superintendent, work up an an- 
nual institute, and generally be an apostle of education within 
his beat. To perform these duties, he is compelled to travel a 
thousand miles annually by carriage; and, as our enterprising 
friend, Mr. Beeks, has but one leg, and until recently was 
compelled to ride on a cushion in the bottom of his wagon, 
and is possessed with an apostolic desire to do his own duty 
and a tremenddéus zeal to keep everybody else at work, and 
moreover does not receive half enough pay to support his 
family, it can be seen that self-sacrifice for the children is not 
confined to any section of the land. Unfortunately, too many 
of these county superintendents, in all states, go to pieces at 
the first look over their formidable duties. And this is an 
excellent reason why no little politician or little man of any 
sort should be called to fill such a place. The county super- 
intendency is the fulerum over which the common-school 
lever in half the states of the Union pries, and on the judi- 
cious selection of the man or woman who superintends must 
largely depend the success of the system. And the most es- 
sential qualification of the superintendent is the missionary 
spirit and intelligent zeal which leaves no stone unturned in 
the cause of the children. 


— The bill now before the legislature of Massachusetts, 
giving local option to school committees concerning the length 
of term for hiring school-teachers, ought to pass. Local option 
is the word in this reform. The upper class of teachers ought 
not to be subjected to the yearly strain of re-election. But 
there are two sides to this, as to all educational reforms. 
Almost every other class of people in America begins work in 
youth, in the line to be occupied through life. Even the day- 
laborer or the servant girl are doing, substantially, the same 
kind of work in which they will be engaged as independent 
farmers, mechanics, householders and the like. But, unfortu- 
nately, the larger half of our three hundred thousand school- 
teachers, to whom is intrusted the most delicate and difficult 
function in the land, have no intention of making their special 
work a profession. Indeed, thousands of them have never 
realized that teaching school is more than a temporary occu- 
pation, taken up for personal support or any one of a hundred 
reasops besides the one decisive motive that should send a man 
or woman into the least school-room in the country. To guard 
against continuing incompetent teachers in service, the local 
option clause will be found efficacious. With the law of local 
option, and a watchful public opinion to guard the turnstile, 
the rights of the genuine professional class of teachers will be 
protected and a stimulant be administered where most needed, 


to the great untrained multitude that surge up from below, 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The annual report of the school committee of the city of 
Boston for 1844 shows that that city employs 1,155 regular 
teachers, with 161 special instructors, and that its schools 
number 54,834 pupils in the regular schools with 3,071 in special 
schools. The entire expenditure for schools, amounts to $1,- 
373,789.72, showing a cost of education per pupil of $23.37. 
The amount of teachers’ salaries is reported as $1,178,751.87, 
or an average of $1,020.55 per teacher. 

In regard to free text-books, the committee says: 

** The law of 1884 requires that school-books be, not given, 
only loaned by the town or city, to the child. Would it not 
have been wiser to make them a gift? Are not the arithmetic, 
the atlas, the geography, valuable possessions to the pupil,— 
like his tools to the mechanic,—worth being owned and carried 
with him when he leaves the help of teacher and school 
behind ?” 

The committee speak of the evening schools as having 
‘‘ attained a broader efficiency than ever,’’ under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Carrigan, the head-master. They further say: 

** It is satisfactory to the friends of these schools to observe 
that a popular opinion which formerly prevailed, that anythin 
was good enough for evening schools,—an impression whic 
worked great inj to their well-being, and tended to humili- 
ate them in the public regard,—has been effectually removed, 
Formerly the instruction which they afforded was thought to 
be of less consequence than that of the regular schools. Even- 
ing-school pupils were for a long time not admitted into the 
regular school-rooms; the books allotted for evening use were 
the battered wrecks which had survived the day-schools, and 
their teachers were, for the most part, not teachers, but subd- 
stitutes, in the literal sense of the term. It was a good step 
forward when evening pupils were admitted into the grammar- 
school rooms, and especially when our high-school building 
opened its hospitable doors to them. It raised the tone and 
reputation of the evening elementary schools as wel! as of the 
high school. It had been urged in opposition to this privilege 
that evening scholars occupying the same desks with da 
scholars would cause endless confusion and complaint, an 
that all sorts of petty offences would be committed by one set 
of pupils upon the property of the other set. No such result 
has followed. The occupation by the evening pupils of the 
usual school-rooms has been so orderly and blameless as to be 
no insignificant evidence of the good purpose which animates 
all who come to them.”’ 

They speak of the difficulty of providing the best teachers- 
but add: ‘Our evening scholars are worthy of the best teach, 
ing that can be given, and they ought to have it.”’ 

This report is one of great practical wisdom and value, It 
has the following in regard to the general condition of the city 
schools: 

‘In conclusion, the committee would express their convic- 
tion that the public schools are in an excellent condition, both 
as regards present efficiency and promise for the future. Their 
financial affairs have been administered with economy. We 
do not often hear complaints made by tax-payers that the ex- 
penses incurred for them are extra t. At the recent 
public hearings of the commissioners on revision of the city 
charter there do not appear to have been any important faults 
suggested in the School Department.” 

The committee ‘‘ bear testimony to the noble fidelity and 


zeal which all our teachers bring to their work.’’ 


— In addition to the departments of the Saratoga Summer 
School already announced to be conducted by Prof. S. M, 
Stern, of the School of Languages, New York City; Dr. 
Edward Brooks, president National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, Philadelphia, Penn.; and Prof. W. N. Hailmann, of 
Laporte, Ind., we are glad to announce an added Department 
of Methods, in charge of Mr. C. F. King, of Boston, to be held 
at Saratoga the three weeks, following the meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, from July 20 to August 8, in 
which instruction in methods will be given by such well-known 
educators and teachers as Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan 
University ; N. A. Calkins, of New York City ; H. E. Holt, 
instructor in Music in Boston ; C. C. Rounds, of New Hamp- 
shire Normal School ; Thomas M. Balliet, Cook Co. Normal. 
School, Ill.; C. F. Carroll, principal Connecticut State Normal 
School; W. S. Perry, supervisor of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Edwin Shepard, principal Grammar School, Newark, N. J.; 
W. 8S. Parker, master Bennett School, Boston, Mass.; Prof. 
E. V. DeGraff, New Jersey; Prof. C. F. Adams, Massachusetts 
State Normal, Worcester ; Miss S. M. Cate, formerly of New 
Hampshire Norma! School ; Charles F, King, Lewis School, 
Boston ; and several others, to be announced. Instruction 
will be given in the following courses: Methods in arithmetic, 
drawing, geography, history, language, music, object - teach- 
ing, penmanship, pedagogics, and principles of teaching. With 
such an array of talent in the several departments, the Sara- 
toga Summer School must furnish unusual facilities for special 
culture, in one of the most delightfal summer resorts in this 
country. Weare glad to be informed that the expenses of 
living at Saratoga will be exceedingly low. We commend this 
enterprise to the confidence of the educational fraternity. 


— This age is characterized by a rapid increase of travel. 
It is no longer said, Everybody goes to Europe. We now say, 
Everybody goes to California. Soon the proper statement will 
be, Everybody goes to Oregon and Alaska. This increase in 
travel for pleasure and instruction is important in an educa- 
tional point of view. Last Thursday one hundred persons, 
mostly young people, left Boston for California on one of Ray- 
mond’s popular excursions. A train of five Pullman cars and 
a baggage car, starting from Boston for a six weeks’ excursion 
trip of life upon the rail, carrying a first-class hotel with all its 
iaodern improvements'with them, would be quite as much of 
a wonder to ‘the fathers,’”’ perhaps, as the telegraph or the 
telephone. But the world moves, and great are the results of 


education, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Harriet Martineau’s fascinating Autobiography is to be 
brought out in a new popular edition, at a reduced price, by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

— Mr. Woodrow Wilson, whose study of Congressional 
Government (recently published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
has attracted so much attention, is a young man, not yet thirty, 
a graduate of Princeton, and a southerner by birth. 

—E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, have issued several 
beautifal little books, with novel style of covers. Among 
these books is an edition of Bryant’s poem, The Unknown 
Way, illustrated; The Celestial Country, and a little book 
of selections called Friend to Friend. 

— Miss Anna L. Dawes, a daughter of the Massachusetts 
senator, has written an account of the national Constitution 
and Government, with the title, How We Are Governed, 
which D. Lothrop & Co. are to publish. The book is designed 
for young people, but some adult readers would find such a 
manus! useful. 

—*“Chinese Gordon: The Uncrowned King,” is the 
title of a handsome ribbon-tied book, by Laura C. Holloway, 
which Fank & Wagnalls have issued. It is the compila- 
tion from Gordon’s private letters of his sentiments regarding 
life, duty, religion, and responsibilities, and can but prove a 
timely addition to Forbes’ Life. A portrait of Gordon, in 
mourning border, adorns the cover. 

— The stockholders of the J. B. Lippincott Company have 
elected the following executive officers: President—Mr. J. B. 
Lippincott; Vice-President—Mr. Craig Lippincott; Secretary 
and Treasurer—Mr. R. P. Morton. This old publishing firm, 
as reconstructed, is an unlimitted corporation, with a capital 
of $1,000,000, divided into 10,000 shares, the greater proportion 
of the stock being held by Mr. Lippincott and his sons. 


Basy Lessons in Industrial Drawing, Book I., for ary 
and kindergarten grades ; Book II., for primary and inter- 
mediate grades. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Price, 15 cts. each. 


This series consists of a large variety of simple exercises, 
with exact measurements for their reproduction. There are 
in each book seven plates of designs upon a net of lines or 
checkered groundwork. Opposite each page of design is a page 
for the reproduction of the designs, blank, except very light 
lines to correspond with the groundwork of the copy. The 


_ Paper is good, and the designs neat and graceful, suited to the 


needs of the children. 


Talks With My Boys. By Wm. A. Mowry, Ph.D.;N E. Pub- 
lishing Company, ton. 266 pages. Price, $1.00. Speci- 
rs sent to teachers and school-officers, postpaid, for 
This is the second book in the series of ‘‘ The Teachers’ 

Handy Library”’ being published by this Company. Twenty 

years at the head of one of the best-managed private schools 

for boys in New England, Dr. Mowry became familiar with 
the nature and wants of boys in the process of education, and 
was remarkably successful in so handling them as to bring out 
the best results of moral and intellectual training. These 
** Talks’’ were at the general exercises, before the whole school, 
and fortunate it is that twenty-seven of them, on nearly as 
many subjects, have been preserved and are stereotyped in 
this little book. The subjects chosen are of vital importance 
to every boy, and the manner ion which they are treated is, at 
once, attractive and instructive, well calculated to awaken 
thought, inspire manly sentiment, and form correct habits 

Several of these chapters contain a fund of information on 

practical subjects, such as can be found in the same space in 

no other book; for example, chapters 18 and 19, ‘‘ The Presi. 
dents of the United States’’; ‘‘ Facts and Dates in the Lives 
of Distinguished Men.”” We heartily commend Dr. Mowry’s 

Talks With My Boys, first to teachers, who will find it help- 

fal in many ways; and second, to the boys. Every teacher and 

every boy in the nation should have a copy. 


The Diaphragm and its Functions: Considered Specially in 
its Relations to Respiration and the Production of Voice. 
By J. M. W. Kitchen, M.D. The Voice First Prize Essay; 
Edgar S. Werner, publisher, Albany, N. Y. Flexible cloth, 
$1 net, postpaid. 

To this treatise was awarded the first prize offered by The 
Voice, competition being open to all writers, foreign as well as 
American. Without doubt, it is the best work on this organ, 
in any language. The anatomical division of the subject treats 
of the diaphragm’s location, general shape, gross composite 
parts, origin, etc., and history of development, comparative 


_ anatomy and important co-operative structures. The physio- 


logical part discusses the function of respiration, generally; 
the movements and varieties of respiration, the action of the 
respiratory muscles, respiratory action and change of shape 
and respiratory rhythm of the diaphragm, control of the dia- 
phragm’s action, etc. Under the hygienic heading is considered 
the diseased conditions to which the diaphragm is subject, the 
conditions essential to its nurture and healthy action, corset 
and waist construction, special exercise of the diaphragm, how 
to breathe, etc. An appendix gives practical conclusions and 
advice. The book is valuable both for the medical and the 
vocal professions. 


Talks With Young Men. By J. Thain Davidson. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. Pricé, $1.25. 


This is a very useful and timely book, containing addresses 
to young men upon the practical difficulties and temptations 
of every-day life. Mr. Davidson appeals to the heart, and in a 


fine conversational style “talks” to young men upon the 
dangers besetting them in the world of life and activity in 
which they are mingling. The topics relate to the importance 
of character-building upon the basis of high moral and Chrie- 
tian principle. No more valuable or kindly advice can be 
found than that embodied in these twenty lectures. He sums 
up by quoting from Solomon,—‘ Let us hear the conclusion 
of the'whole matter: Fear God, and keep his commandments,” 
etc.; and says, “In this is comprised alike all the duty and 
happiness of man.’”’ The book is one young men will read, as 
it is written in a style such as the hand and spirit of an elder 
brother would use in seeking to win them to lives of useful- 


ness and duty. 


Life and Travel in India. By Anna Harrietta Leonowens, 
author of The English Governess as the Siamese Court, and 
The Romance of the Harem. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


In this book Mrs. Leonowens has not only fulfilled the 
promise made in the preface, of introducing the reader to life 
and travel, such as they were before the establishment of tele- 
graph and railroads in India, but has given us some very 
amusing glimpses of ber own housekeeping experiences in In- 
dia, as well as a variety of striking pictures of the strange and 
complex life of the different races now found in Hindostan. 
The sketches were written on the spot, from personal observa- 
tion, and they open up a new and rich fisid of Oriental study. 
A flood of new light is also thrown on the inner life and social 
condition of the women of India, ia the chapters treating of 
the domestic life of the Hindoos, Parsees, Mohammedans, etc. 
The religious and historical development of the Aryan race, 
from the high lands of Central Asia, to their settlement on 
the banks of the Indus and Ganges,—the origin of caste, sut- 
teeism, infanticide, and other monstrous innovations, which 
gradually crept into the pure and simple nature worship of 
the ‘ Rig Veda,” are all recorded in a style at once simple and 
straightforward. The history of the persecution and disper- 


caliphs, their wonderful endurance and almost superhuman 
struggles to preserve their national and religious life,—their 
final settlement on Indian soil, the creation of their first Fire 
Temple at Sajan, and their high moral and social condition 
under British rule, are told with great skill, and enlist for the 
followers of Tyoroaster the profoundest interest and admira- 
tion of the reader. The description of the out-of-the-way 
places, visited by the author, are often drawn with so true a 
hand that the reader sees them as clearly as the narrator, 
while the art of looking at all commonplace objects from asym- 
pathetic standpoint lends the sketches, however slight, a new 
and fresh interest. We cannot go far astray in saying that, 
since the History of India, by James Mill, no work, especially of 
so unpretending character as the one before us, gives the 
reader so much valuable information about India and her peo- 
ple. It is accompanied with a number of really excellent 
illustrations which add much to its intrinsic merit. 


Historical Sketch of the Town of Weymouth, Mass., 
from 1622 to 1884. Compiled by Gilbert Nash, and pub- 
lished by the town, under the auspices of the Weymouth 
Historical Society, 1885. 

Weymouth is the oldest of our New England towns, next to 
Plymouth, which was born less than two years earlier, Decem- 
ber, 1620. Like its sister colonial town it has a remarkable 
history, being the first in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, as 
Plymouth was the first in Plymouth Colony. Its settlers were 
from Somerset and_ Dorset, England, combining in their char- 
acter the resoluteness and religiousness of the Pilgrims with a 
greater spirit of propagandiem, and a larger zeal for coloniza- 
tion and empire. English settlers in America had such differ- 


ences in the outcome of their planting, that one needs to read | by 


carefully between the lines of town history to detect, if possi- 
ble, the motive, spirit, and policy of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who became the planters of great states. The accident, 
if it may be so called, of landing near Boston harbor, was a 
fortunate one, but it does not account for the fact that Dor- 
chester and Weymouth, and Watertown and Boston, came to be 
progenitors of men, towns, colonies, and ideas, that have filled 
the continent with the record of their worthy deeds. Less 
liberal, but more persistent and more uncompromising, their 
activities knew no bounds. On this account old Weymouth 
is coming to the front, and her history is attracting the study 
of scholars, and the romance of her early struggles engages the 
attention of the novelist. Mr. Charles Francis Adams finds 
the story of Weymouth a topic worthy of his fluent pen, and 
others of lesser fame are at work among the musty pages of 
old records and traditional story to find what these early set- 
ters were and what they did. There is something very fasci- 
nating about such a history as this. We have read every page 
to see what our ancestors did so differently from their chil- 
dren. We study geneological tables of births, marrisges, and 
deaths. We read the town and public records, up to those of 
the ‘‘ Great and General Conurt,’’ only to find that they ate and 
drank, that they married and were given in marriage, as now; 
that they bought and sold, and had tipplere, adulterers, com- 
mon scolds, and possibly some uncommon ones, among the 
baser sort. The secret of their greatness and of their fame 
lies back of all in the germ ideas,—the individual, the town, the 
State, law, religion, God. In these elements their success lay; 
and that we do well toremember. Mr. Nash, the historian, has 
done an excellent service for the noble old town, and the 346 
octavo pages of this history will have significance to thousands 
of people, some of whom still look out on Massachusetts Bay, 


and others salute the setiiag sun on the far-off western prairies 
and the Pacific slope. 


sion of the Iranians, or ancient Persians, by the Mohammedan: 


Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, U.8.a_, 
1884. Hon. Geo. B. Loring, Commissioner. 


The annual report of the agricultural resources and prod- 
ucts of our country is the most important, and in many re. 
spects the most valuable, of all the ministerial returns of the 
government, Its work, now taking on order and thorough. 
ness, is so subdivided that the Bureaus organized within the 
Department are officered by competent experts, whose studies 
and conclusions give real and permanent valine to their several 
reports. We have the Bureau of Chemistry, Botany, Forestry, 
Animal Industry (organized in 1884), Entomology, and Statie- 
ties. The chemist discusses the sugar industry, milk and 
butter, and cereals and their products. The botanist pro. 
sents papers on injurious and poisonous plants. The Chief 
of Forestry gives much needed information as to the need and 
importance of tree-planting, values of trees, management, etc. 
Pleuro-poeumonia, and other diseases of cattle, are carefully 
treated under Animal Industry. The statistical portion of the 
report is made doubly valuable by diagrams which show the 
growth of our agricultural industries, and the ratios of their 
far reaching possibilities in the future. When agriculture 
comes to be a echool study, our teachers and pupils will find 
valuable lessons in such a document, which is none the less 
valuable in its neglect. 


The Quincy Methods Illustrated. By Lelia E Partridge. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. Price $1.50. 


This book of 660 pages affords a clear insight into the meth- 
ods and work at Qaincy, as wrought under Col, Parker. Miss 
Partridge has devoted herself to the faithful delineation of the 
leading outlines of what is styled ‘‘ The New Education,” and 
has been remarkably successful in catching the spirit of the 
movement as well as its formal procedure. The details of the 
methods of instruction and of class work may seem to some 
excessively wearisome, but to many teachers this feature will 
give the book its greatest value. Those teachers who have 
never see the modus operandi of good teaching ffeed “‘ the 
line upon line” guidance which Miss Partridge so minutely 
gives. The work will do much good as a pen-photograph of 
one of the developments of the times, by means of which, 
greater interest has been aroused to the importance of primary 
education, and to natural methods as the true end of all 
teacher-training. We welcome most cordially all that tends 
to give life and power to the teaching in all grades of school. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Errors of Evolution; by Robert Patterson, Boston: H. L. Hastings, 

Samuel Adams; by James K. Hosmer; American Statesmen Series ; 
and Easels lo. kata; by George Mak Towle; with maps 

ngland an ain a; by e epeace Towle; e 
59 cents, Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 

How Should I Pronounce? or, The Art of Correct Pronunciation; by 
Ww. Henry P. Phyfe; $1.25. N.Y. and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

The Wit and Wisdom of E. Bulwer Lytton; compiled by C. L. Bonney. 
90 cts. New York: John B. Alden. 

Sleep and Sleepiessness ; by J. Mortimer Granville; 60 cts......The 
Secret of a Good Memory ; by the same ; 60 cts. The Secret of a Clear 
Head; by the ssme; 60 cts. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Pulpit and Easel; by Mary B. Sleight; $1.25. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, 

Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic; progressively arranged for purposes 
of review and examination in public and private schools; by Jas. H. Dil- 
lard, MLA.; 50cts. Philadeiphia: John EB. Potter & Co. 

National Academy Notes and Complete Catalogue for 1885; paper 
covers, 50cts. New York: Cassell Company, Limited. 

Behren’s Guide to the Microscope in Botany; by Rev. A. B. Hervey, 
A.M.,; illustrated; $5.00. Boston: 8. E. Cassino & Co. 

The Nature of Mind and Human Automatism; by Morton Prince, 
M.D.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Pelvic and Hernial Therapeutics ; processes for self-cure; by Geo. H. 
Taylor, M.D.; 75 cts. New York: John B. Alden. 

Spare Minute Series : Many Colored Threads, from the Writings of 
Goethe ; selected by Carrie Adelaide Cooke ; with an introduction by 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.v.; $1.00. D. Lothrop & Co. 

Rules and Regulations of the High School Board, State of Minne- 
tota: revised by the Board, 1855. 

Methods and Principles in Bible oe and Sunday-school Teaching; 
Rev. A. E.Winship. Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. 

Without a Home; by EP. Roe, with illustrations by H. McVickar; 
paper, 25cts. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Harper's Franklin 8q Library: A Week of Passion, or The Dilemma of 
Mr. George Barton the Younger ; a nove!; by Edward Jenkins ; 20 cts. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

MAGAZINES, 


The American Missionary for May. Price 50 cents a year in advance. 
New York: American Association. 

Blackwood’s Edinbargh Magezine, for April; terms $3 00a year; single 
copies 35cts. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 

Uar Little Ones and the Nursery, for May; terms, $1.50 per annum, 15 
cts, single copies. Boston: The Russell Publishing Co. 

The Contemporary Review, for April; terms $1 50 a year, 40 cts. single 
copies. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

ide Awake, for May; terms, $3 00 a year, 25 cts. single copies Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. 

The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Litersture, for May; terms $5.00 a 
year, 45 cts. single copies. 

Popular Science Monthly, May, 1885; conducted by E. L. and W. J. 
Youmans; yearly subscription $5.00, single numbers 50 cts New York; 
D Appleton & Co. 

Harper's New Monthly Magazine, May, 1885. N. Y.: Mae & Bros. 

The Rhode Island Historical Magazine, for Apri), 1885, blished by 
the Newport Historical Pub. Co, Newport, R I. 

The North American Review, for May, 1885; edited by Allen Thorn- 
dike Rice. New York: No. 3) Lafayette Place. 

The Catholic World, for May, 1885: a monthly megazine; $4 00 — 
85 cts. per number. New York: The Catholic Publication Socie le 
Lipp ncott’s Magazine, for May, 1885; terms $3.00 per annum, 25 cts. 8 
number. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

— Francis King x, closes, in The Current of April 11, his valuable 
series of articles on “The Destruction of Sanovionl Foreste.” He in- 
sists in his last paper on the establishment of a school of forestry by the 
federal government similar to those now exist ng io Europe, and organ. 
= 1 orestry Service on a permanent basis, like that of the Signal 


PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, ETO, 

_~ Temperance Catechism, by Jalia Coleman; published for the 
Nati al Woman's Christian Temperance Union by the Rational Temper- 
ance Society and Pub House, New York. Sixteenth Annual Report of 
the Board of (State Charitics and Correction, of Rhode Island, 1884. 
Annual Report of the School Committee of Winchester. Report of the 
Board of School Inspectors of the City of Peoria, Ill., for 1884. Proceed- 
ings of the Board ot Education of the State of Illinois; meeting held at 
Normal, Lil , Jan, 21, 1885. Annual rt of the Board of Education of 
the city of Madisen, for 1884. Sixth Biennial Report of Supt. of Puab- 
lic Instruction of the State of Oregon; presented to the slative As- 
reef regular session, 1885. Annuai School Report of Chicopee, Mass , 
for 1684-5, Cherokee National Fema'e Seminary, for 1883-4, Tahlequah, 
Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory. State Normal School, Plymouth, 
N. H., for 1883-4. Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, South Hadley, 
Mon. for 1884-5. Oregon State Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon, for 
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THE ELMWOOD GRAMMAR- SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 


THE LATEST GRAMMAR-SCHOOL HOUSE ERECTED 
IN PROVIDENCE, RI. . 


A gentleman thoroughly conversant with the school-houses 
of Providence, after examining this building, remarked, ‘‘ The 
latest and best of ite kind in the city.” It is not the largest; 
but in compactness of structure, in the utility 
of its internal appointments, in the beauty and 
harmony of the materials with which it is con, 
structed, it stands secone to none. As its 
name would suggest, it is located in that de- 
lightful part of Providence known as Elmwood. 

In construction the architects, William R. 
Walker & Son, adopted the plan of carrying 
up only that part of each floor needed to make 
the floor above complete, and roofing over the 
part that would be useless; ¢.g.: There are 
two main entrances, each with porch and ves- 
tibule; but these not being necessary on the 
second floor, were roofed over in an artistic 
manner where the second floor begins. In like 
manner the broad stairways leading to the third 
floor, not being needed above the third floor, 
were roofed over with a gable roof, so that the 
upper landing of the stairway is in the broad 
gable, which enhances the beauty of the build- 
ing as well as economizes space. A glance at 
the cats will make that point clear. 

In the basement a concreted floor extends 
over the entire space, with ample room for coal 
and other necessary accessories to the four 
large furnaces which heat the building. In 
addition to these farnaces, four small stoves 
stand within the large ventilating shafts, which 
may be used when needed to afart a circulation 
of air in the shafts. Within these shafts, 
also, run large iron smoke-pipes; thus in cold 
weather always insuring a column of hot air 
in the ventilating shafts. 

At the north end of the building, is the boys’ 
vestibule facing the large doors which open 
into the boys’ yard, Another short flight from 
the boys’s vestibule reaches the lower corridor 


room, also handsomely carpeted and furnished. The four 
school-rooms upon this floor are each 31x 82 feet, and are 
fitted with every convenience. 

From the principal’s room rans a system of electric bell- 
signals and speaking-tubes to every other school-room in the 
building, putting the principal in immediate communication 
with every teacher in the building, thus saving much time and 
inconvenience. At the north end of the corridor, on the second 


floor, is the library room, which contains a well-selected list of 


which runs through the building from north 
tosouth, The outer front doors, so hung as to = 
swing both ways, lead to the vestibule sepa- i - 
rated from the corridor by double doors, also 
swinging both ways and each lighted by a large 
pane of plate glass, 2 

Opening out of the vestibule toward the west is the book 
and supply-room. On the left of the corridor is a tastefally 
' carpeted room, well furnished, for the principal’s office. Cor- 
responding to the supply-room, at the girls’ or south end of 
the building, is the museum, containing a large collection of 
minerals, corals, shells, grains, botanical specimens, and many 
other things useful in school instruction. Corresponding to 
the principal’s office, at the south end is the ladies’ reception- 
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appropriate books for the teachers and pupils. The second 
corridor is a reproduction of the first, but differs from those in 
any other school-building in the city, in that, instead of being 
a straight alley, eight or ten feet wide, the wardrobes jut into 
the corridors, leaving large, open spaces opposite the school- 
room doors, giving to the corridors a much more roomy and 
airy appearance than would otherwise be attained. The school- 
rooms on this floor are identical with those below, except that 
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they are furnished for the younger members of the school. 

The third and upper floor, with the exception of two ante- 
rooms which may be used as reeitation-rooms, is thrown into 
an assembly hall 66 x 82 feet, capable of seating eight hundred 
persons. The hall is furnished with hard-wood settees and an 
elegant Chickering grand square piano. This hall is used 
during term time for musical instruction, lectures to the pupils, 
rhetorical exercises, and calisthenics. It was the intention of 
the building committee to finish one-half of this hall into two 
school-rooms, when necessity should require it 

The building is wainscotted and finished 
throughout with selected ash. The doors are 
hung so near the fidor that no raised threshold 
appears through the building. In the corridor, 
near the principal’s room, are found two electric 
buttons connecting with bells in the corri- 
dors, so that one may dismiss and control every 
member of the school by signals, thus guarding 
against a panic from fire or accident. In front 
of the building stretches a beautiful lawn, while 
at the sides and back there is ample play-room 
for all the pupils the building can accommo- 
date. In all respects it is one of the finest and 
best equipped grammar-school buildings in New 
England. 


PERSONAL. 


A Superintendent of Schools of Twenty-one 
Years’ Standing.—Saint Joseph, Mo., is a flour- 
ishing city of about fifty thousand inhabitants, 
At the last meeting of the school board, as we 
learn from the Daily Journal of that city, Mr. 
E, B. Neely was re elected Superintendent of the 
City Schools by a unanimous vote. The Jour 
nal of April 8, in commenting editorially upon 
this action of the board, says: 


This will make twenty-two consecutive years 
Prof. Neely has served the people of St. Joseph 
in the capacity of superintendent. The splen- 
did manner in which the public schools are 
now .conducted, and the high degree of effi- 
ciency shown in every department are the best 
testimony of his ability as an educator. It is 
needless to say that in respect to public educa- 
tion, St. Joseph now stands in the front rank. 


A Generous Message of Sympathy from Lou- 
isiana.—The following resolution was offered 
by Col. William Preston Johnson, son of Gen, 
Albert Sidney Johnston, at a renuion held at 
New Orleans, April 7, of Confederate veterans 
of the Louisiana division of the Army of the 
Tennessee, and were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That the Association of the Army of the Tennessee hear with 
deep regret the pain and peril now endured by Gen. U.S. Grant, Twenty- 
three years ago to-day our soldiers met him on the field of battle and 
found him then, as ever, a soldier without fear and withont malignity. 
In his own suffering and the sorrow of his family we tender him and 
them our heartfelt sym y, and ask for them the comfort and 
peace a come from who js not only Lord of Hosts but Father 


The resolution is as creditable to Col. Johnston and the Con- 
federate veterans as it must have been welcome to Gen. 


Grant. 
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ANTE ROOM 


First Anp Srconp 


P —Platform. W— Wardrobe. 


W C— Water Closet. B— Basin. 


Turrp Foor. 
A— Assembly Hall. P—Platform. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


English as She is 8 
poke.—I favor the readers of Acta with 
a choles bit of literature, It is reported verbatim et literatim. 
a Scene is our cloak-room; two members of ’87 meet, and 
‘er effasive greetings, say: 
see Miss the other day.’’ 
seen her last night.””—Acta Columbiand. 


— President Webb of Mississi 
ppi College was interviewed b 
en man who wanted to go to school, ‘‘ Well,’’ said the 
Sident, whatdo you know?” ‘Nothing,’ was the re- 


*ponse, ** Well, you are just four years ahead of some of the 


other students. It takes them four years to learn what you 
know to start with. Your prospects are fine, sir.’’ 


— Dr. Samuel Smiles, in his newly-published work, Inven- 
tion and Industry, incidentally remarks regarding manufact- 
ures in Dablin, ‘The only thriving manufacture now ir 
Dablin is that in intoxicating drinks,—porter, beer, stout, and 
whiskey.”’ 

— Achild who had once seen a grab-bag in church, after 
the contribution-box had passed by one Sunday, whispere.! to 
her mother: ‘“‘ How much did you get? I grabbed a quarter.” 


— A Boston girl who is teaching in Colorado writes home 


as follows: ‘‘ I have forty scholars of all ages, and teach almost 
everything,—grammar, history, physiology, mathematics, man- 
ners, morals, common sense, personal cleanliness, fancy work, 
and general civilization.”’ 


—A Teutonic friend ran a foot-race and lost it, but ran 
and won, He said: first at last, if I vas pehind 
pefore., 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR OVERWORKED PROFESSIONAL MEN. 
Dr. Charles T. Mitchell, Canandaigua, N.Y., says: ‘‘I think 
it a grand restorer of brain force or nervous energy.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
d all other readers of these columns, 


School officers, teachers, parents. 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, —_ oS 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


— The course of lectures by M. Caro at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
was twice recently disturbed by noisy manifestations. Some 
students desiring to protest against certain utterances made 
by the director of the French Academy at the funeral of About, 
sought to interfere with the course of the professor of the 
Sorbonne. The students did not belong to the faculty of let- 
ters, but toother departments. The result was that the course 
was suspended. This feeling of autonomy is said to be a new 
phenomenon among the students. 


— In Stettin the public examinations in the common schools 
are to be given up in the future. The school year is to close 
with a public school festival during which finished drawings 
and needle-work, as well as copy-books, will be on exhibition. 
The public examinations have also been the time of public in- 
spection by the authorities. It is especially noteworthy that 
Stettin is the Prussian city which pays the most, relatively, 
for the support of its schools, the amount being 960,000 marks 
and the population 94,000. 


— Areport has been recently made by a commission of physi- 
cians of Alsace - Lorraine on the superior schools for girls 
It is very comprehensive, and contains a sharp criticism on the 
custom introduced from France of intrusting girls entirely to 
boarding schools. It says: ‘“‘ The food is frequently unfit in 
boarding-schools, being too scanty, not sufficiently nourishing, 
or too indigestible. Moreover, the living, sleeping, and school- 
rooms are not unfrequently overcrowded with pupils, and the 
ventilation is insufficient. A contagion from a single child 
who is ill in body or mind may easily infect the whole house- 
hold where the children live so close together day and night. 
The carelessness with which many — give up their chil- 
dren to boarding-schools is incredible. It can only be ex- 

lained by the complete ignorance of the simplest principles of 
fogiene which prevails among a large circle of people.” 


AT HOME, 
MAINE. 

— N. A. Luce, State Supt. of Schools, is peapesing a circu- 
lar to be sent to the school authorities throughout the state, 

ving information relative to the school legislation. It will 

devoted largely to the new law respecting temperance in- 

struction in the schools of the state. Mr. Luce says there has 
been a general inclination among the towns in favor of the 
abolition of the district system, the present spring, and believes 
that in two years, on the meeting of the next legislature, the 
people will be prepared for a change. 

— Wilton Academy, under the efficient management of Prof. 
I. C. Phillips, is having the most prosperous term in many 
years, having enrolled 118 students. Always a successful 
school, it exceeds itself this term. 

— The next meeting of the Franklin County Educational 
Association, for which arrangements are now being made, is 
expected to be the best meeting ever held in the county. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The annual report of the board of the Lebanon High 
School has been presented. The following is extracted: 


“If the interest of all concerned can be kept up to that 
degree which at the present time exists, our schools, in the 
near future, will be all that we could expect, or desire, if that 
were possible. The patrons of the school have been seized 
with a spasm of interest during the past year, and some of our 
citizens, increditable as it may seem, have visited al! the grades, 
with a view to learn something of their condition. They are 
entitled to, and have, the thanks of the Board of Education, 
and instructors, with the earnest wish} that they will repeat 
the experiment and bring all their friends with them. It is 
among the most encouraging signs of the times.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Committee on Education in the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature has reported to the Senate the following bill upon the 
matter of Tenure of Office of Teachers: 

** Any school committee may elect any teacher in the public 
schools to serve during the pleasure of the committee.”’ 

We hope this bill, so simple, so inoffensive, merely permis- 
sive, short, and easy of comprehension, may pass the Great and 
General Court without debate. 


— Abby Sage Richardson will give six lectures on the “ Lit- 
erature of the Nineteenth Century,’ at High-school Hall, 
Chelsea, Taesdays and Thursdays, from 11 45 to 12.45 o’clock. 
Subjects: April 21, ‘The Lake School of Poets;’’ April 23, 
** Walter Scott as Poet and Novelist;’’ April 28, ‘‘ Tennyson 
and his Idyls of the King;’’ April 30, ‘‘ Washington Irving’ 
and Nathaniel Hawthorne;” May 5, ‘‘A Trio of Poets,—Long- | 
— Lowell, and Whittier;’’ May 7, ‘‘ The Modern Spirit in 

oetry. 

The lectures will be free to the pupils of the Chelsea High 
School, and open to subscribers. The expense of the course 
is a fixed sum, and will be borne by subscribers, the cost to 
each not exceeding three dollars. The subscribers (unless 
their number is large, and the cost, therefore, to each quite 
small) will each receive two course tickets. Tickets will be 
delivered when the subscription list is closed. Names will be 
received by Frank A. Hill, 39 Carmel street, and Mrs. Charles 
A. Richardson, 123 Washington avenue. 

[The above plan will prove suggestive to other high schools. } 


— J. T. Clarke, lately Supt. of Schools at Chicopee, goes to 
Braintree as Supt. of the schools of that town. Mr. Clarke 
did excellent work in Chicopee, and we bespeak for him the 
active aid and co-operation of the teachers, committee, and 
community in the good old town of Braintree. He will bring, 
doubtless, greatly improved methods and results to the schools. 

— The Harvard University library contains about 230,000 
volumes and 100,000 pamphlets. The income for books is $15,- 
000 this year. 

— The Hampden County Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Springfield on Friday, May 15. 

Norfolk County. 

—The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Norfolk County 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Hyde Park, Friday and Saturday, May 15 and 16, 
1885. Program : 

—9. ization. Misd ; John B. Gifford, 
How to Teach Arithmetic during the first four years, to secure the best 
results in after years; G. C. Fisher, Weymouth. Books and Reading; 
the Spread and Influence of Pernicious Literature; What Teachers can do 
to Oppose it; Jas. M. Sawin, Providence. Collation. 

Session —2p.m.: Business. The Best Methods in Reading; 
8. Lizzie Hunt, Weymouth. Music, Hyde Park High School; conducted 
by H. J. Whittemore. School Discipline; D, H. Daniels, Brookline. 
How to Keep Children Busy; I. F. Hall, Dedham. 

Evening Session.— 6.45: Social Gathering in the Church Parlor. Short 
Addresses by Rev. J. T. Duryea, Boston; Hon. E. C. Carrigan, Mass 


State Board of Education; Hon. T. W. Bicknell, N. E. JovuanaL or Epv- 


OATION; Rev. O. P. Gifford, Boston. Music during the evening. 


Saturday —900a.m.:; Election of Officers and Reports. Examina- 
tions; Joseph Belcher, Randolph. Lecture, “‘The Education Required 
for Cities and the Immense Growth of Cities in the Present Century;” 
Dr. W. T. Harris, Concord. School Supervision; Messrs. E. R. Downs, 
Weymouth; Wm. C. Bates, Canton; Winslow Battles, a 

The citizens of Hyde Park will entertain the members of the conven- 
tion. The Old Colony Railroad will furnish return tickets from Boston to 
any station on its line, from which full fare has been paid. During the 
intermission there will be an exhibition of work done by the schools of 


Hyde Park, in the Grew School Building. 

W. B.—There will be four sessions of the convention, and some of the 
most interesting exercises are arranged for Saturday morning. Special 
effort has been made to make the evening session a pleasure and profit 
to all. ENRY F. How4akp, Prest. 


Worcester County. 


— The Worcester County Teachers’ Convention will hold its 
spring meeting at the State Normal School, Worcester. May 16, 
1885. Program: 

9.30a m , Opening exercises. 

1000a m., The Value of Higher Education to the Teachers and Pupils 
of our Secondary Schools; Miss Alice E. Freeman, Ph D , president of 
Wellesley College. Discussion. 

11.00 a. m., three short addresses: (1) The Development of Expression 
in the Primary and Intermediate Grades Ee aratory to Grammar School 
Work; Miss Genevieve Allen, Clinton. (2) Methods of Securing Mechan- 
ical Accuracy in Written Expression; Mrs. E.W. Foskett, Kast Worcester 
School, Worcester. (3) Penmanship in Primary Schools; Mr. George E. 
Nichols, master of grammar school, Somerville. Discussion. 

12.30 p. m., intermission, (Teachers will please bring a basket lunch.) 

2.00 p. m., Penmanship; Mr, I. Fceman Hall, Supt. of Schools, Leomin- 


ater. scussion, 
in Primary Reboot: Mr. E. Harlow Russell, 


3.00 p. m., Moral Traint 
principal of State Normal School, Worcester. Discussion. 


Teachers, school-officers. and all others interested are cordially invited 
to be present and to join in the discussions. The usual courtesies are ex- 
from the railroads. Rooms 7 and 8 will be at the disposal of any 
who wish to exhibit text-books, ap us, etc, 
Ray GREENE HOLING, Prest., Fitchburg. 


Miss Rawaoy, Sec., Clinton. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— The appointments for commencement at Brown Uni- 
versity are as follows: Oration and valedictory address, Walter 
G, Everett, Southampton, Vt.; Latin salutatory, Frank L Day, 
Keene, N. H.; classical oration, Ferdinand C. French, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.; philosophical oration, Andrew M. Warren. Fall 
River, Mass. 

— Mrs, Ellen P. Wood, a very highly esteemed teacher in 
Phenix, died April 9.——Mr. E. O. Card is to teach in North 
Scituate, Prof. Packard bas returned from his southern 
trip ——Mr. O P. G. Clark has been appointed by President 
Cleveland a trustee of the Reform School, District Columbia. 
— Newport teachers are to have a series of lectures on teach- 
ing. The first one will be given by Dr. T. J. Morgan, of the 
State Normal School, April 27..—Prof. E. B. Andrews, of 
Brown University, read a paper before the Rhode Isiand His- 
torical Society on the “‘ Formation of the English State,’’ Tues- 
day — April 21. 

— Supt. Tarbell of Providence met the teachers Saturday, 
April 18, and addressed them upon matters relative to their 
work. He cautioned all not to neglect study; said that the 
teachers should study beyond the work of the grade in which 
regular work lies. Mr. Tarbell believes the teachers should 
be in their places to do extra work in the morning rather than 
in the afternoon. 

— Mrs. Eliza H. L. Barker, a graduate of Vassar College, 
was elected a member of the school committee in Tiverton, 
being probably the youngest woman ever elected to that office. 
It is possibly, also, the only instance in which mother and 
daughter have successively held the position, Mrs. M. T. Law- 
ton baving been elected in 1871. 

— Dr. R. A. Guild, librarian of Brown University, has in 
press a volume entitled Chaplain Smith and His Times. Chap- 
lain (Hezekiah) Smith was a prominent man in the Revolu- 
tionary War and a firm friend of Brown University. Dr. Guild 


Selected German Comedies, 


Arranged in the order of difficulty, and 
annotated in German by 
SIGMON M. STERN, 
Author of “ Studien und Plaudereien.” 


No.1. Eia Kuepf. By Rosey. 30 cta. 

2. Der Schimmel. Ep 8. von Moser. 30 cts. 

2. Sie hatibr Merzentdeckb. By von 
K6NI8G WINTER e ° 

4, Sameon und Delila. By Emit 


“ 6. Er wehtecinen Vebber. By Junc- 


“ 6. Ermuss Tanzen. By C. A, PAUL. 30 cts. Ne. 1 
“ 7. Ganechen ven Bucheran. By W. x 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


Has registered a large and constantly increasing num-| Ne. 7. 
ber of able and successful teachers and superintend- 
ents, who are seeking preferment. Hence school offi- 
cers know where to apply, and the best educators where 


Alexandria Ba 
Montreal, and 


men not already members, who desire to avail them- 


and established reputation, should now register. Cir- 


Ne. 14. JuLy 27-AvGustT 1, Hudson River, Sara- 
calars and forms of application sent free by # | toga, Lake George, Lake Champlain, Ausable Chasm 
Burlington, Vt., and the Green Mountains. 
- E. Bureau of Education, No. 123. JuLY S1-AvG. 8, Isles of Shoals, Mt. 
Desert, Moohead 


HIRAM OBCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


LEOMINSTER, MAss., MAROH 4, 1885, 
It gives me greet pleasure to say that I have had, 
as superintendent of schools, the most cordial relations 
with Prof. Hiram Orcutt, the manager of the New 
England Bureau of Education. He bas sent me several 
teachers at different times, and I have found Mr. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


ew.| Twelye Grand Summer Trips. 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1885. 


- JULY 6-11,—La*e Memphremagog and the 
White Mountains, ph 


Neo. 4. JULY 7-15,—Montrea!, Lachine Rapids, St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. Quebec, Fails of 
Montmorenci, and Mempbremagog. 

" Ne. 5. JULY 13-30., Special White Mountain Trip. 

Bureau of Education | 19-21; Isies of shoals, Mt. Desert, 

Moosebead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach, 
JULY 15-23, Lehigh Valley, Mauch Cbuok, 

Switchback Railroad, Gien Onoko, Wyomi 

Watkins’ Gleo, 

» The Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 

ake Memphremagog. 

to register, to gain their object. The Spring and Fall|Ne. 8. JoLy 20-25, Special White Mountain Trip. 

vacancies are now being filled. All ladies and gentle-, Ne. 9. JULY 22—30. Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, 

Moosehead Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard Beach. 


. Send for 
W. RAYMOND, 
240 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Stimpson 


A short treatise on “ he Reading of Comedies ’’ has No. 2. JULY 6-11,—Isles of Shoals, Mt. Desert, and = 
been wes by ithe editor, and will be sent free of | Old Orchard Beach. 
charge @ pu er to any teacher who may apply| Ne. 3. Juty 6-11.— Hoosac Tunnel, Sarato 
for it. HENRY HOLT & oon” Niagara Falls, ex 
- 239 W. 23d Street, New Werk. 


Valley. 
a Falis, The Thousavd Islands, 


Lake, Mt. Kineo, and Old Orchard | 22  5¢nd for circulars. 


selves of the Ne. 10. JuLy 27-Avaust 3, 8 White Moun. |, ER Satisfaction guaranteed ; in ot 
ves advantages of our extensive patronage tain Trip. » Special a be refunded, if not found perfectly satis factory after four weeks trial.| 


Pencil 


PATENTED SEPT, 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 


DRBRAUGHTSMEN, and GENEBAL OFFICE USE! 
Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by ex- 
age prepaid. On orders from other States, we will re 

the purchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount patd. 


To save C.O.D. charges, the money should in all cases be 
— P. O. Order, express, or cashier’s draft, with the 


her words, the machine can be returned at our expense, and the money will 


[We refer by permission to the publishers of Taz JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ] 


Address GEORGE FROST & CoO, 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
5000 TEACHERS 


WANTED, CORRESPONDENT. 
A young man would like to correspond with a New 
England country girl, who leads to some extent an out- 


Oreutt’s estimate of their qualifications for the 


Of all grades for temporary and permanent positions 
in all parte of the United States. Send stamp for cir- 


tions to be filled, to be correct in almost every 

nce. It is fortunate that school committeemen 
have such an crpemnaty as Mr. Orcutt offers, to obtain 
good teachers with so little trouble and expense. I 
commend Mr. Orcutt’s work, and 
am glad to have this o to ony 


lly, 
. PuLsiver, Supt. of Schools. 


WANTED, 


A young lady wh teach E 
Kindergarten, for position in 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, | 
17th 8t., Now York Oity. 


y 


SCHOOLS—NOTICE. 


Weare making up a list of the best Board and 
Day Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges for tbe 
of parents and guardians who ask us to recommend 
good schools to them. Send us circulars or catalogue. 
Schools supplied with best teachers without charge. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
RASTERN TREACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St , Boston, Mass. 


ANTED, Copies of No. 6, Vol. Il., of Zduca- 
valent Will be g' 


culars and further information. 


Adcrees 
DARTHMUUTH BUREAU OF 


wan’ eqal given, Ad- 


FRENCH, CERMAN, and MUSIC. 
A lady of ex 
an e and Or, 1 
able position in a first.class ow Engl Boeke 
applying at once 


ence who can teach French and 
aiural Method, and can perform well 


bn ew England Seminary, by 
HIRAM O 
Barean of 
16 Hawley Street, 


door life,—one who is a lover of nature, who walks, is 
not afraid of a little cold or wet, and who wishes to be 


independent, self-supporting. Address 
WALTER READ, 
516 d 185 5th Ave,, New York City. 


ANOTHER COMBINATION. 


In a first-class Select School for young ladies, in 
Tennessee, a lady well qualified to teach Vocal and In- 
strumentai Music and Art, for next autumn, is wanted, 


Salary $650. Apply at once b~d 


518 16 Hawley Bt., Boston. 


¥ 

' 
i 
| 

| 
| 
| 
3 
4 
} 
A 
t \ 
N 
Economical of time, 
| 
\ = 
4 
| ——s 516 Hanover, N. 
H W RCUTT, Manager, 


April 80, 1885. 
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has had access to Chaplain Smith’s diary, and being so{familiar 
as he is with the history of the college, the volume will be a 
valuable contribution to the literature bearing upon our early 


history. 


State Editor, ¥. B Gauut, So. Pueblo, Col, 

CoLonaDo.—Idaho Springs will build a $15,000 school-house 
this sammer.—Colorado Springs will graduate a class of six, 
May 28—— The State Republic (Colorado Springs) says : 
“ Under the i of Supt Byington, the schools are in excel- 
jent condition and doing splendid work.” Supt. Byington in 
his monthly reports gives the patrons of his school much 
valuable information, and many printed suggestions which 
must attract favorable attention on the part of his constitu- 
ency.——A new Indian School and farm is to be located at 
Grand Junction, Congress appropriated $25,000 to be ex- 

nded on buildings, on condition that the people donate 160 
acres of land for farm purposes, which was done. The loca- 
tion selected is about one and one-quarter miles from the town. 

The grand entertainment given March 27, by the Fort Col- 
lins schools was unique and gained royal promises for the ad- 
ministration of Supt. Remington. It was an exhibition of the 
results of Kindergarten work and of the music classes in the 
Tonic Sol-fa system. Fortwo years Miss Sarah Allen, who 
was trained in Indianapolis, and recommended by Miss Pea- 
body, has conducted a kindergarten training-school, with Miss 
L. B. Badrow as assistant. All primary children pass through 
the kindergarten department before entering upon grade work. 
The exhibition showed the public the results of this plan, 
which brought forth the unanimous praise and appreciation of 
the vast audience. The writing of pupils, number work, work 
of children in clay, and other occupations; the games, songs, 
calisthenics etc., were & marvel to allobservers. J. W. Adams 
had charge of the music which, though regular work, gained 
universal applause. The exposition of work in this manner 
was a great popular educator in Fort Collins. 


Kansas.—At the last meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, normal institute certificates were granted to 23 conduct- 
ors and 73 instructors, making the total number of certificates 
now in force, of the firat class, 83, and of the second, 143.—— 
Most of the county superintendents have already made arrange- 
ments for the annual county normal institutes. Besides an 
imposing array of home talent, a few institute workers will be 
employed from other states. Itis feared by some that under 
the operation of the new school law the attendance on insti- 
tutes will materially decrease.——-At the recent session of the 
Southwestern Teachers’ Association held in El Dorado, it was 
decided to hold the annual meetings at Wichita permanently 
hereafter. Prof. Canfield’s presence and lecture added much 
to the interest of the last meeting.——The Iola high school has 
recently been authorized by the faculty of the State Univer- 
sity to prepare students for the freshman class of that instita- 
tion. The graduates of schools so authorized are admitted to 
university classes without entrance examination.——‘‘ School 
libraries’? is the new movement in Kansas schools. More 
than a score of the leading schools in the state, in almost as 
many ways, are working earnestly to secure so desirable an end. 
—tThe teachers of Topeka, have passed a strong resolution 
indorsing Gen. Eaton, and requesting his retention in the 
office of U. 8. Commissioner of Education,——The firet exam- 
ination under the new law, in which the questions are pre- 
pared by the State Board, occurs on the 25th of April. 


GrorGIA.— The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Atlanta, May 6, 7, and 8, in the Trinity Colored M. E. Church. 
A varied program is presented. ° 


Missouri —J. Fairbanks has been upanimously re-elected 

ommissioner for the county. roper recognition the 
good qualities of a faithful and elliclent offer. 


MICHIGAN. —The University of Michigan numbers about 
1,300 students, men and women, from nearly every state in 
the Union, and is prospering, so far as appears, even more 
than ever before. President Angell, so well known and so 
highly esteemed in New England, is at the head of the institu- 
tion, aided by a faculty as large as it is effective. The expenses 
of the students are merely nominal as compared with some of 
the eastern colleges, besides the fact that tuition is free. The 
cost of living and the social demands are comparatively trifling. 
The university prepares the student, if he be capable, for actual 
life in not only the several secular professions, but in practical 
engineering, chemistry, mining and teaching; courses are elect- 
ive. In the laet analysis the student anywhere will graduate 
with knowledge commensurate only with his natura! ability 
and bis industry; but at Ann Arbor there is every facility, with 
all the advantage of experienced teachers, to make the acqui- 
sition of learning and improvement in character easy and sat- 
isfactory. 

One. of the annoyances to which the teachers of Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, and other Michigan cities and towns, are ex- 
posed is the presence of sensational newspapers, which often 
magouify and distort justifiable cases of discipline, properly ad- 
ministered, into apparent outrages.——Prof. G. N. Carman 
has resigned the superintendency of the Union City schools to 
aceept a desirable situation in Brooklyn, N. Y.——The State 
Reform School of Michigan, under the supervision of Hon. C. 
A. Gower, is a model institution, and the management well 
deserves the warm commendation lately received from the leg- 
islative examining committee.——Olivet College receives the 
munificent bequest of $100,000, from the estate of the late 
Mr. Ervin, of New Britain, Conn, 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MrinnesotTa.—Supt. B. F. Wright, of St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed agent by the president of the Nations] Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to arrange an excursion for those wishing to attend the 
next annual session of that society at Saratoga, N. Y., Jaly, 
14.———-Eight high schools are mentioned in the State Supt.’s 
report for special excellence : Chatfield, Rushford, Lake City, 
Red Wing, Faribault, Farmington, Henderson, and Anoka.—— 
St. Cloud Union School has enrolled about 300 pupils. ——Supt. 
Richards of Faribault Co. has been elected to the office he now 
8o ably fills, five terms. ——Stillwater high School has 60 pupils. 
—Prin. E. V. W. Brokaw is doing first-class work at Glen- 
coe.——The statistics lately published show that a very large 
proportion of the graduates from the state normal schools 
teach much longer than two years, the contract time.—— 
The Minneapolis high school library contains 5,500 volumes. 
——Dodge Co. teachers will organize a state reading circle.—— 
The Red Wing high school graduating class numbers twelve 
members.——Olmsted Co. boasts of having held the largest 
and most successful institute in the state. 

Supt. A. E. Engstrom, of Goodhue County, has ordered 


\The number of pupils enrolled in the Stillwater public schools 
is 1,315; average daily attendance, 1,057. 


State Editor, C. CO. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 
Oxnt0.— Nearly seven million dollars was paid the school 
teachers of Ohio in 1884,—an increase of $200,000 over 1883. 
—Dr. A. N. Ellis will deliver a course of lectures to the stu- 
dents of the Oxford Female College until the close of the 
term in June, on Anatomy and Uni- 
versity will hold a meeting of the alumni of the college, on 
Wednesday, Jane 17.——The bill looking to free school books, 
now before the General Assembly, is undergoing sundry 
amendments, revisions, and substitutions. What will be the 
outcome, no one can tell.——The services of Dr. John Han- 
cock of Dayton have been secured for the next annual session 
of the Butler Co. Teacher’s Institute. There is no risk in 
saying that the session will be a successful one.——The School 
Bell is the name of a new school paper recently started by 
Frank J. Barnard of Middletown schools. The first number 
is full of good things for pupils and teachers. It is to be 
hoped that it will continue to ring out silvery-toned music to 
all its readers ——The last number of The Exponent, pub- 
lished by R. Heber Holbrook, opens with the following edito- 
rial statement : ‘‘The explaining teacher makes lazy pupils.”’ 


Ornxgcon.—A large assembly of teachers convened at Lafay- 
ette, Yamhill Co., March 31, where an institute, under direc- 
tion of Hon. E. B. McElroy, the State Supt., was held April 1 
2,and 3. This far-off state is vigorous in the prosecution of 
school work, and the schools are rapidly taking good rank 
under the efficient management of the school authorities. In 
Portland, Salem, and many of the larger towns, educational 
matters are in excellent condition, and throughout the state 
the schools are improving. Oregon is destined to take a high 
position in this great galaxy of states. — Hastern Visitor. 


CARoLina.—The annual report of Mr. V. C. Dibble, 
principal of the high school, Charleston, shows an exception- 
ally good condition of affairs in that school. The school num- 
bers one hundred and sixty pupils. Prof Dibble recommends 
to the committee the gradual acquisition of a school library. 
He says: “ A well-stocked library is invaluable to a successful 
school. We have only the beginning of a library. I would 
suggest to the trustees that provision be made fer gradually 
adding to the books upon our shelves. Let the teachers have 
the most ample facilities for conducting their pupils directly 
into the delectable gardens which, attracting and entertaining 
the boy, will, as he grows up, be to him only the suburbs of 
the wide field of letters where he will delight to spend the 
leisure hours of his manhood.” ; 


Wisconsin.— The Wisconsin Assembly has appropriated 
$231,000 to repair the damage to their state university by the 
fire of last December. 


SUMMER WORK FOR TEACHERS. 

We are now appointing our agents to represent the Jour- 
MAL OF EDUCATION, EDUCATION, and AMERICAN TEACHER 
at the Summer Institutes. All who wish profitable work dur- 
ing the long vacation should address us at once, ; 

New-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


fifty copies of Parker’s Talks on Teaching, for his teachers.—— 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE SARATOGA SUMMER 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


GERMAN, 
FRENCH, an 
SPANISH. 


Fourth Season, 
JULY 6th to AUGUST I7th. 


ELOCUTION 
ORATORY. 


Eleventh Season, 
JULY 20th to AUGUST [I5th. 


Recreation combined with Study. 
Rates for Board and Tuition low. 


BUILDING USED BY THE CLASSES OF THE SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL. 


DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES, under the direction of Sicmon M. Stern, Director of “ Stern’s School of Languages 


of N. Y. City,” 27 East 44th Street, 


New York. gg Send for full descriptive circular. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, under the direction of Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., President of 


the National School of Elocution and Oratory; 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, gp Send for full descriptive cirewlar, 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXI.—No. 18. 


Title. Awthor. her. Price. 

Sermons by Bisoop Sim ° G R Crooks Harper Bros, N Y 
lS Warren Honghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 2 00 
Samuel Adams. Am. Statesmen ° Hosmer 4 
Nathaniel Parker Willis. (Am. Men of Letters Series). Beers ab ay 
Autobigraphy of Henry Taylor. 2 vols. ° Jong 
Bible Study, Methods and Principles. Winship Wilde 
The Nature of Mind & Human Antomatism. Prince J B Lippincott Co, = 

eo Wit ao isdom of Bulwer. . . 
Behren’s Guide to the Microscope in'Botany. Hervey 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston 5 00 
Errors of Evolution. ° Patterson H L Hastings, 
The Student’s Manual. Todd Baker & Taylor, N 1 50 
Louis Pasteur: His Life and Labors. . Hamilton D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 1 2 
Religion by ®pencer Harrison. D’Alvilla bed 1 00 
How Should 1 Pronounce, ° ° e Phyfe G P Putosm’s Sons, N ¥ 1 25 
Many Colored Threads. Cooke D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 00 
Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb Gino, Heath & Co, 
Knight of the Black Forest. Litchfield GP Putnam's Sons NY 

of M Bounarroti. E D Chen Lee & Shepard, Boston 12 
The Secret ofa Clear Head. . Granville D Lothrop & Co, Boston 60 
The Secret of a Good Memory. Granville 60 
Taree Menthe Pr Reading Xenophon Whitons NY 

Months P: ion for 
England and Russia in Asia. Towle Jas Osgood & Co, Roston 50 
Madam Howand Lady Why. . ° e Kingsley Macwillan & Co,N ¥ 50 
Exercises in Arithmetic. Dillard John E Potter & Co, Phila 50 
Armstrong’s Primer of U.8. History. Enlar, Arm 
Under the: Old Elm, and Other Penne. e ° Lowell Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 15 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


A Broxen- Down INVALID, AND 
How we REcovEeRED nis Heatta —One of 
the busiest editors in Philadelphia, and one 
most thoroughly devoted to his work, is Rev. 
Victor L. Conrad, of that widely circulated 
religious paper, the Lutheran Observer. He is 
the office-editor, with all of the most exacting 
work on his hands. He became, in conse- 
quence, a broken-down invalid; but is now in 
as good health, and as able to go through with 
his arduous duties, as at'any time in bis life. A 
press reporter who called upon Mr. Conrad 

ves, in substance, the following account of 

interview with that gentleman, in which 
he spoke of his loss of health through over- 
work, and his subsequent complete restora- 
tion; and consented, in the interest of over- 
worked editors, broken-down literary men, 
and exhausted men of business, to have his 
narrative made public. He said: 

‘By long and unremitting overwork I was brought 
into a condition of great nervous weakness. My diges- 
tion was bad. I had a general feeling of good-for- 


nothingneés, and was unabie to perform my editorial 
duties with satisfaction. I realized that someth 


Oxygen; especially in the case of a Mrs. Kelley, daugh- 
. k, of Wheeling, Va., who was 
brought to this city on a bed, a complete wreck from 
and a fearful ‘erer from neuralgia. 

w how apparently hopeless her case was; and J 
knew of her complete restoration to health through the 


use of Componnd Oxygen. 
“To @a long story short, I began the treatment. 
t. Before 


long that miserable feeling of g for ; 


place several years ago, and has been permanent, 

“ A case more wonderful than my own is that 
of my brother, Rev. F. M.Conrad. His nervous sys- 
tem was completely shattered, by overwork and the use 
of too powerful . For several months he was 
entirely laid aside. The first effect of Compound Oxy- 
gep in his case was the ability to obtain healthy sleep, 
to which he had long been a stranger. Then his whole 
system was toned up. His digestion, which had been 
greatly disordered, became healthy. A marked im- 

vement in bis eyesight was one of the most notable 
[edications. He is now busy the churches, as 
well as attending to his duties as -in-Chief of the 
Observer. 

week’s, or a day’s rom ¢ weary labors, 
ought to know more about this Compound j~ 


A “ Treatise on Compound Ozygen,’’ con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, will 
be sent free, on application to Das. STARKEY 
& PALeN, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila, 


ImPORTANT.—Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of by « 
the Grand Unien Metel, opposite said d 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore | Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 424 street Horse 

at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotei in 
10 minutes for 5 eents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 


600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and apwards . 
European Pian. Elevators, Cate, kno 


and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly 
first-class hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free. 

CHAUTAUQUA. 

‘or full information concerning the CHAUTAU- 
QUA ASSEMBLY for 1885 ; the SUMMER SCHOULS 


RETREAT; the © L. 8.C.; the TOWN and COUN. 

TRY CLUB ; the CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY 

ARTS, etc., eter, address 
DR. J. VINCENT, 


Plainfield, N. J. 
OOK AGE NTS WANTED tr 


mew book just 
us 
compan B. Gough. 
The grandest book of the age. Ministers say “ Godepeed it”, 
weryone laughs and cries over it. 640 pages. 287 splendid 
vin, Introduction by Rey. LYMAN BBOTT, 
selis at sight. Bend for Circulars, Terma, 
to A. D, WORTHINGTON & Hariford, Coum, 


Send for Circulars and Price-list of 
Edweational Portraits, to this Office. 


1/ 2,818 310 bushels; rye, 312,789 bushels; bar- 
bushels. 


**/ time are but indications of the sluggish action 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The New York Legislature has appropri- 
ated $1,500,000 to buy the land about Niagara 
Falis and establish a public park, ; 


Soorr’s EmuLsion oF Purs Cop Liver 
On, is a most valu- 
able remedy for Consumption, Scrofula, Wast- 
ing Diseases of children, colds, and chronic 
coughs, and in all conditions where there is a 
loss of flesh, a lack of nerve power, and a gen- 
eral debility of the system. 


— The shortest inaugural message was that 
of Washington, second term,—134 words; the 
longest was Harrison’s, containing 8,578 words, 


— I have had Catarrh for years in its worst 
form. Before I had used one bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm, droppings into my throat had 
ceased, pain and soreness in my head was re- 
moved, as well as deafness. It, gives me im- 
mediate relief for Colds in the head.—Mrs. J. 
D. HAGARDORN, Union, N. Y. Price 50 cents, 


— Visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada, in April: Wheat, 46,851,- 
231 bushels; corn 9,958,466 bushels; oats, 


ley, 755,570 


3 Decorative Art. Explicit directions for 
every use are given with the Diamond Dyes. 
For dyeing Mosses, Grasses, Eggs, Ivory, 
Hair, ete. 10c. Druggists keep them. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— The Gold certificates and coin held by the 
National banks, March 20, had increased $27,- 
000,000 in less than three months. 


OFFICEHOJ.DERS. — The office held by the 
Kidneys is one of importance. They act as 
nature’s sluice-way to carry off the extra liquids 
from the system, and with them the impurities, 
both those that are taken into the stomach 
and those that are formed in the blood. Any 
clogging or inaction of these organs is therefore 
important. Kidney-Wort is Nature’s efficient 
assistant in keeping the kidneys in good work- 
ing order, strengthening them, and inducin 
healthy action. If you would get well an 
keep well, take Kidney-Wort. 


—In 1880 there were but five silos in the 
United States; in 1882 there were about 1,000; 
about 800 were built in Great Britain within 
the past two years. 


— The enervation and lassitude of spring 


of the blood, overloaded with carbonates accu- 
mulated by the use of heating food in winter. 
This condition may be remedied bv the use of 
— Sarsaparilla, the best blood purifier 


— The freight steamer Burgos, in a v 
es, — carrying a cs) 5,600,000 
pounds, consumed 126 tens of teal. 
— Time is money, and the outlay for a box 
of Esterbrook’s Pens is both iene and money 
saved. All stationers keep them. 


— The Espuela Land and Cattle Co., of Fort 
Worth, Tex., owning 60,000 head of cattle 
and 50,000 acres of land, bas been sold to an 
English corporation for $3,500,000. 


ADVICE TO Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children arecutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, aol the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button,” 
It is ve a to — It soothes the 

5 the gums, allays all relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, best 


of the several Departments ; avd 


This volume is a complete record 
held in any country. 
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Price $1.50, postpaid. For sale by 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


The Great Meeting 


NOW READY, 


The Volume of Proceedings and Addresses of The National 
Educational Association, held at Madison, Wis., 1884, 
This book has over 530 octavo pages, and contains the Journal of Proceedings ; 

Reports of President, Treasurer, of the Committees on The Exposition, etc 


i ; ll of the members of the General Association, and 
also the Reports and Discussions of the National 


Council of Kducation, Officers, Members, Committees, etc. 


of the largest educational meeting ever 


16 Srreet, Boston. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear feries of 
word, in English. The Enterlinearms have 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


and 
Classics, which give the lines of Latin tha’ 


‘Specimen d Cata free. 
AHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


Physiolo 


Send for Circular. 


cal “Charts of Life.” 


rinted in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARA, VN. 4gt., 75 Hawley St., Beston, 


Highly commended as meetin 
all progress 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES. 


D. VAN WINKLE, 88 Chambers St., New York. 


Something New. 
BEST BOOKS YET PUBLISHED. 


CAMPBELL’S READING SPELLERS. 
 ALLEN’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


g a want long experienced by 


ve teachers. 


THE AMHERST COLLEGE 
Summer School» Languages, 


AT AMHERST, MASS. 


Will begin on Monday, July 6, and con- 
tinue five weeks. 


Twelve Departments, with nineteen 
Teachers. Religious service in French 
on Bundays. 


The location is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful in New Bngland. 


The opportunities for the acquisition 
of foreign languages at this session are 
superior to those ever before offered at 
this popular Summer School. 


Special advantages are also furnished in 
the new accessory departments of. Prac- 
tical Chemistry, Drawing, Painting, 
and Vocal Music. 


Por other information and programmes, 
address 


Pror. W. L MONTAGUE, 


e3w § Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


Readings! wo 94 Recitations! 
of Garrett's “100 Choice Selections” Series 
is now ready. Brimful of the latest and best things for 
public reading, lyceums, and home enjoyment, combining 
Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 
216 pages. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 
Club rates and full List of Contents free. 
P. GARRETT & CO., 708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The N. Bureall of Edncation, 


During the week endjng on the 10th of April, registered 
more members, received more applications for teach- 
err, and filled more vacancies than ever before during 
the ten years of its history, in the same time. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
516 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


ELOCUTION. 


Prot. GEO. W. BLISH, 
Founder and Proprietor of 


The Blish School of Elocution, 
BOSTON, 


will 
on“ 


known remedy for diarrhcea, whether arisi 
from teething or ie 


other causes. 2% cts. bottle, Conventions 


Congress Hall, 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The headquarters of Tux Nationa 
EpucaTionaL AssooraTion, One of 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $225 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


Teachers and others wishing a safe security, paying 
7 per cent. net, are invited to address the undersigned, 
formerly a New England teacher, for full particulars 
and references. Your correspondence confidential. 
ey Circulars and References can be seen at the 
office of Taz JOURNAL, 
A. 8. LAKE, Loan and Investment Agent, 
512 1 eow Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


“AND ALL HIS WONDROUS LOVE PROCLAIM.” 


WONDROUS LOVE 


Is the Title of the 


NEW SINCINC BOOK 


By Geo. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, authors of ‘ Pore 


Devienr.’’ 

THE WORDS 
Throughout the entire book are strong, helpful, en- 
couraging and full of the ** Wondrous Love’’ of Him 
whose praises they proclaim. 


THE MUSIC 


Is fresh, vigorous, and inspiring, and has the added 
charm of exactly expressing the sentiments of the 
words with which it is associated. It has been es- 
pecially prepared to meet the increasing demand for 
right and harmonious music that can be readily 


taken up and learned by the whole school. 
192 pages. Printed on elegant, high finish paper and 
handsomely bound in boards. ce, 35 cents b 
mail, postpaid ; $3.60 a dozen by express, not prepaid. 
The Publishers will mail a single sample copy 
to any address, post-paid. for 30 cents. 

pecimen Pages Free. 


Published By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Illustrative Geology and Natural His- 
tory Cabinets for Objective Study. 


Comprehensive and instructive. From $2.00 up; 
cash. Send for Lists, Testimonials, etc. 


601 tf 8. H. TROWBRIDGE, Glasgow, Mo. 


yeu seen our Educational Pertraits? 


+ 
{ Some Late Publications. | 
| 
must be done prompt!y, or I would become a confirmed 
tinvealid. This was seven or eight years ago. From the 
| 
gone. My nerves were toned up. My stomach improved | 
} and eating was no longer a cause of torment. Recovery . 
4 was a simple and pleasant process. 1 could experience 
ary duties. I continued the treatment until my health — 
was fully restored, and I could performmy editorial 
; duties as well as ever. This restoration to health took 
| 
4 | | 
| 
| | | 
of MODER! NGUAGES; the ACADEMIA of | | 
LATIN and GREEK ; the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL 
| 
|e 
nocept engagements to deliver illustrative lectures 
as Fine Art,” before State and County | — 
Address, TREMONT TeuPLE, Boston. | 
— 


Maryand, My Maryland.” 


“ Prett Wives, 
Lovely danghters noble men.’’ 
“ My farm lies ina rather low and miserable 


situation, and 

My wife !” 

Who ?” 

“ Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago, became 

“Sallow!”” 

Hollow-eyed!” 

Withered and aged 

Before her time, from a 

‘Malaria vapors, though she made no par- 
ticular complaint, not being of the grumpy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

« A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who had a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I 
found that our little girl, upon recovery had 

“ Lost! ” 

“Her sallowness, and looked as fresh asa 
new blown daisy. Well the story is soon told. 
My wife, today, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I do say it myself) as can be 
found in this country, which is noted for 
pretty women. And I have only Hop Bitters 
to thank for it. 

“The dear creature jast looked over my 


shoulder, and says ‘I can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 
there might be more pretty wives if my brother 
farmers would do as I nave done, 
C. L. James, 
BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 


the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or “ Hops” in their name, 
WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, © 

Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 

ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Di Bili 


» 


KIDNEY-WORTE 
DOES Yn 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
AND 
~~ KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 


ell F 
(SOLID PROOF OF THIS, 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 


restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 


relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICK, $1, LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


Dry can be sent mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Burlington, Vt. 


8 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 
aKIDNEY-WORTE 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 

ourses; Modern guages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
Correctly; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 


499 m Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


schools in good quiet ord i 
‘ x der. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 
cards, 0 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large ele- 
Lm testis chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half set Gc. 
merit, actighe briltiant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
Adres, visiting friendship, remembrance, 
yisitin christmas, new year, scripture and gift ¢ 
0 5 ples send an 
per and kinds of cards wanted, and we will 
ist, order bianks, return enve 


Stamps taken, 
Co., pane send 


BINDERS 


For the volume of THE JOURNAL of 


t you wish; stating num- 
free. All postpaid by mail 
id by 
Ping Ant Pu: 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A. C. Anmstrone & Son, 714 Broadway, 
N. Y. City have issued the 12th edition of their 
incomparable Primer of United States History 
for school and family use. For three years 
this little book has had a vast popularity, as 
shown by its having passed through 11 editions. 
In this, the 12th edition, additions have been 
made so as to bring the history down to the 
present time, The Constitution of the United 
States has been introduced, with pertinent 
questions thereon. It is important that every 
pupil in the public schools of the Republic 
should be familiar with the laws governing the 
country. We heartily commend this book. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS, 


Strate 
BaipeewatTesr, Mass , June 4, 1881. 
Mr. J. A. Swasey,—Dear Sir : —The three 
thousand feet of slate surface you put on our 
blackboards two years ago has proved entirely 
satisfactory. have used several] other 
kinds of slate surface, but find none equal to 
yours. I heartily recommend your work to 
those desiring a good blackboard. 
Yours traly, A. G. Boypzn, Prin. 


We desire to inform our readers that the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 146 to 150 
Centre St, N. Y. City, publish the ‘‘ Tip Top 
Tablet,” ruled and plain, with four beautiful 
seven color lithographs for covers, the most 
original and striking designs ever manufac 
tured. Price from 5 to l0cents each. They 
also make the Quincy Practice Paper, four 
series of ruling, on neutral and white paper; 
the best for school uses ever made. Also Per. 
fect Pencil Tablets in five sizes, ruled or 
plain. The goods of the Acme Co. are unri- 
valled. Send for catalogue and samples. They 
meet the wants of pupils at a mere nominal 
cost. 


— Hodder & Stoughton of London, have 
sold 150,000 of Rev. Wm. M. Theayer’s “ From 
Log Cabin to White House,’’—life of Garfield; 
and 50,000 copies of three others of his books; 
Lives of Lincoln and Washington, and his 
“ Tact, Push, and Principle.”’ This bas been 
done in three and ahalf years. The life of 
Garfield has been translated into most of the 
European languages, 80 that 200.000 copies of 
it have been sold in Europe. Recently Senator 
Alexander Rossi of Schri, Italy, issued 5000 
copies of Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘ Tact, Push, and 
Principle” in the Italian language, at his own 
expense for gratuitous distribution. Senator 
Rose! is a manufacturer, and employs 5000 
operatives in his mills. 


BJO 


I had a valuable horse taken with Pinkeye, resultin 
in blood poison. After nine months of doctoring 
despaired of acure. His right hind leg was «s large as 
a@ man’s body, and had on it 40 ranoing sores. I used 
15 bottles of 8. 8. 8., and all symptoms of the disease 

, and there have been no signs of a return. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


38S Madison Street, Chicage, Ell, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


EASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, ALLENTOWS, PA. ; 
Pror. A. BR. Homne, Manager Nat. Educator). 


All applicants in the East or West will have the advan 
ages being registered in both offices without extra 
ar 


ge. _ 
“The application sent by you impressed me very 


EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for F Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 


Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 


favorably, and I shall remember your when School Property rented and sold. 
io need of teachers.” REV. CHAS PESSLER, 
Pio Nono College, Bt, Francis, Wis. Schoo! and Kindergarten Material, ote. 
- J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
ELY’sS AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


CREAM BALM 


Cleamses the 
Head. Allays 
in mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 
positive Cure. 


60 cts. by mail 
gy BROTHERS, — Y. 
DIRECTORY. 


Co os, Prepara Bchools 
Wormal Schools, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
L Department of Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


ll. Towne Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (6) Geology and Mining. (c) Civil Engineer- 
ing, Dynamical 
ing to B.8., and to technical degrees, P. .C. ( 
Chemist), M. E., C. E., E. M., Architect. 

lil. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Pabiic Administra 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Degree Ph.B. 

IV. Course in Philosophy, four years. English. 

n, Freach, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General extended iastraction 
Biology, with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

Course ta Music, Two-years’ graded course. 

us 


ac 

+ Medical School. Three-years’ graded course, 

with optional fourth year, Degree M.D. 

Vil. Bonsai years’ graded course, 
Il. Veterinary School. Three- years’ course 

similar to Euro schools, Degree V. 

Clinical and laboratory advantages a prominent fea. 

- Law School. ‘© years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvania Bar. : of LL. B. 

I. Biological School. o-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. Special courses. 

Il. Dept. of Philosophy. Twowears’ post graduate 

making inquiry please spec epartmen 

on Trev. JESSE Y. BORK, 


Univ. of Penn , West Philadelpbia, 

B UNIVERSITY. Seven 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Addressthe A 

PBRBOFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STE NOGRAPHIC INST., Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth or over, Address 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 as 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
examinations, May 81, June 1, and Sept. 


V.A. WALKER, Prest. WELLS, Sec’y. 
POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 


For catalogues address 
Prest. CHARLES O. THOMP#ON. 


CHOOL OF PHARMACY, UNIVERSITY OF 
Michigan. Pharmacy: analytical and manufactuar- 
g chemistry. High-school prepsration required. 
ALBERT B, Prescott, Dean, 
518 6 Ann Arbor, Mich. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


Jas. L. FLEMING, Augusta, Ga. 
Treatise on Blood and Skin Diseases mailed tree. 60 Beware, Bostou, 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent 
A CARD to TEACHERS. isle, Mass. home schoo! of excellent advantages 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
, | will take them in exchange for books a may 
Please send me a list of those you wou 
LIKE TO SELL @BR EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catal e of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap wb eee to 
BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
ing. or circular and particulars apply at the 
00 ashington Deacon House in. 
BARTLETT, Principal. 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Siate Pencil 
Sharpever Ever Invented. 
Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. 
Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market, 


Send for descriptive circular to 
489 oF. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass, 


SILK BANNERS sna 


J. & R. LAMB, New Yors, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Colors 
Gold. 


DAY SCHOOLS. 250 =s 
The next school 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
Hickory 8t., Mass, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Woroxstzer. For Both Sexes. 


KE. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
Mass. 
The next term begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, 2, 1885. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BRIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALtum, Mass, 
For Ladies only. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAB, Ph.D. 
\RMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. BoorT. 188 


neering, (¢) Architecture, lead- | and So 
Practical 


Pennsylvai Educational Bureau, 


Transacted im every State and Territory. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton Bt. Allentown, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN . 


Princi 


Teachers’ Agency 
Square, New York, 
TEACHERS’ 


240 (1) 23 


WESTERN 


situations, a chan 
should 


r name; if 
nigh and bet- 
ter with 


us 

Many Professors, Princi 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted So the wast 
uth this season Send for registration-blanks, 


and let us have your name and qualifications. 
498 tf LEMMON BROS” Kansas Crry, Mo. 


BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 

Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 
ampton, Mass. 5lin 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Income earned by filling vacancies. Form for stamp. 

WANTED, Superintendent, experienced, not old, 

ny preferred, $2000 to $3000; 

an emen for many vacancies rang'ng from 
rs of known c su 

promptly for any position. No — 7 

School Property Rented and Sold. 
BUREA 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
R. E, AvERY, Manager. 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O.. Fisx, 
Manager of Tux Boston TxAcHERS’ 
Acrncy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


ou are ambitious, and want something 


514 tt 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonial 
“*I can most heartily recommend your Bureau for 
promptness and cou ; should I ever need your as- 
sistance in the future, shall be glad to call on you.” 
Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. ¥F. DIMON, 
1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SKILLED TEACHERS, 
AMERICAN and FORRIGN. 

Introduced to Families, Heads of Schools and Colleges. 
Positions for Governeses, Tutors, Grade Teachers, 
Specialists, Professors, and Principais. Free infor- 
mation of good Schools to Parents, School Property 
sold and rented. 

J. BANSOM BRIDGE & C@., 

EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
518 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Candidates of Ability 


And ence in teaching with La’ work, who 
are qualified Nataral 
Sciences, Mathematics, and Military Tactics; 2. The 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics; 3. The Natural 
Sciences with some other High School branches, — are 
in demand at this OROUTT, Manage 
Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley Bt., Boston. 


\DE-ISLAND STATE SCHOOL, 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- FOR SALE, 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 

for Otronlar or information. J. Fein. to New Crieans. 
PREPABATERY: Two from New York to New Orleans and re- 
OLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. | turn, one of the most routes, for sale 

Address Gor?, Rios, & SMITH, Principals, A. P. GREEN, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


April 30, 1885. ee 
Priys 
CREAM BAUS 
Ro in PRINCIPAL 8. T. Diab, Milford, O , writes: “I want 
co tH » j to return my sincere thanks to you for your special 
4 kindness to me. You have done precisely as I asked 
HAYFEVER Ms 5 you to do for me, both as to location and salary.” 
>» 
To 
ust Teachers’ Agency 
KA ot = {ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents Call on or address 
MES. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON 
eachers who wis or » more 
us at once. 
| D 
| 
| = | | | 
E 2 ! 
| 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
als 
| 
| 
Address 
- 
a trial or | 
3 will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. ; 
| 
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EDUCATION. 


A Book which every Teacher of Latin should Read : 


THE THREE PRONUNCIATIONS OF LATIN. 


THE CLAIMS OF EACH PRESENTED, AND SPECIAL REASONS 
GIVEN FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH MODE, By M. M. 
Fisuer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Latin in the University of the State of 


Missouri. Price, $1.25. 


A copy will be sent postpaid to any address.on receipt of price. 


Descriptive Bducational Catalogue, containing full list of Latin and Greek text- 
books, sent to any teacher upon application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICA@U, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. ; 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. < 
This manual, handsomely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one for Primary and one for Grammar 


Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, contain th most app 
Course of Study for the publicschools of New York City. 1t contains a 


practically arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work 
tate Based u 

this book is a guide or an 
indispensable. 


PRIMARY MANUAL, i 


J. 8. BA 


I have meme | examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Pri 
practical work, which will be found an inva!uable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


think it an able an 


roved method of teaching every subject in the 
ter fund of valuable information, 


wn is to be found in any book similar in character or 


the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 
to teaehers ev here. In graded and in ungraded schools it is equally 
BOOCK, Publisher, 55 Cepark Srrext, New Yoré City. 


62.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 


of $2.00, 
and Grammar Grades, and 


to those just beginning the of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers througb- 
out the United States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal Coilege, New Bia be 


New York, July 2, 1884. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 00., 


LOUIS, 


rod, Prices. 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO........ § .25 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING.. .65 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. . 


WALU’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY....... -70 
HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


aw” Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 


AKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes’ 
Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief History Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series, 
Monteith’s Two-Book phy Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the mees. 7 vols.; &c. 
Bend for Catalogues, 
A. 8S. BABNES & CO., Pablishers. 
&. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Loypon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
comme Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan 


Subscri, for Fo Periodicals, 
ARL SUMOENHOF, 
481 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


“ Has some notable merits, not the least of which sre 
its low price and unexceptionable tone.”—The Critic. 


YOUNG FOLKS — JUNGES VOLK: 


A Semi-monthly [llustrated Magazine in English 
and German, in Parallel Columns. 
An Essential Hel, Sor 8 of German. 

Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single numbers, 10 
cts. Ask your newsdealer for Youne or ad- 
dress the publishers. 

THE OHEROUNY PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 00., 

Nos, 17-27 Vandewater St., New YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUBLISH 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 

singly or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 

per aa for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 


It, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; haif-calf, $60.00, 

For new illustrated circular, address 


A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston,'Mass. 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Mrs. HELEN W. PIERSON. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00, 


UNITED STATES, ENGLAND, 
A REVISED AND GERMANY, 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 


Boe and Teachers will find = 
worthy of examination. Specimen es furn on 
application. 


“ The four volumes ; respectively a History of the 
United States, of England, of France, of Germany, in 


words of one syllable, are clever performances, any 7 


calculated to interest the childish reader. All these 
books are brought down to date.””"—New York Nation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0ow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 

Andersen’s Histories and HMist’| Readers; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Beed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in En- 

lish and Migher Lessons in English ; 
Mutchison’s Physiclegy and Hygiene 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 
1561 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Can double their in- 


| p d F he rs come by selling either 
the two follow- 

! ing sterling books: 

The Pioneer History of America. 
Royal Octavo, 1032pp. 100 Magnificent Illustrations, 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 
Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For terms, descriptive circulars, and particulars address 
JONES BROS & Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
WELL'S Language Series. 

AAGAR’S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S Now U. 8. History. | +6 sstor Place, 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. NEW 

ROYSE'S American Literature, YORE, 

ROYSE'8 English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \153 Wabash Ave. 

°4&RKER’S Arithmetical Charts, CHICAGO. 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSII 
Astor Place, NORMAL READERS, 
BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS. 
NEW YORK. RAUB’S ARITHMETICS. 
BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Howley | RBETORIO, 
SON? SCIENCE. 
BOSTON. GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
N 


109 BONNYOASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 
on 


CHICAGO. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


THIRD VEAB’S SESSION will be held in the CITY OF BOSTON. 


‘The Delsarte System of Expression 


APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, ™.A., Prin. of The Boston Sch 
Tufts College, will open a Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 


THURSD 
SPECIAL 


courses. Delsarte 8 
newest thought 


The Boston School of oth 


methods, 


Oratory, and Prof. of Oratory at 
+ Term commences 


AY, JULY 9, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishi vs 
Excellent board and rooms . For farther information, address Ne. 7 name. 


encen Street, Beste 
NOTICE. 


Mass. 


commence its 13th year October 
1885. Two years’ and one year’s 


th 
Complete Course of Vocal Training. Thorough instruction. The 
RUE BROWN, Principal 


MOSES T WN, 


PRICE REDUCED TO 50 CENTS, 


Our Educational Portraits are in great demand among all grades of Teachers. 


MAUMILLAN & 00.8 |7 MUSIC BOOKS 7 


Geikie’s Lesseus in ysical Geog., ° erson and Sher. 
Rescec’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 SONG WORSHIP, wo rar 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, -70) “sacred music, hymns and tunesof a high order, but 
Jevon’s El tary L im Logic, - bright, musica), and taking for SUNDAY S0HOOL 


te rev’s Lessens in Elem. Physics 1.10 use, 35 cts. or $3.60 r dos, 
Elem. Lessons in Astrenemy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave. New York. with the sweetest music, pure and reverent Hymns, 


and bright Pictures, render it a book of s 

j beauty. For the YOUNGER SOHOLAR IN SUNDAY 

JOHNSON § CY PA 5 SO0HOOLS, Price 25 cts., $2.40 per doz, 
74 of the htest 
The best, latest, and cheapest, is selling COLLEGE SONGS. best, and wittiest of 
at cut rates. Contains more than| favorites, By HR. Waite, "Price 00 cone” 

Aprrtetons’ at one-third the price. 

Teachers earning less than $2,000 a|WAR SONGS, yp A) 
year should seoure agencies. Other cyclo-| Hymns for that make whe 
pedias (APPLETONS’, SCRIBNERS’ ; BRIT- 


hy: Camp Fire burt so'brightly. Price 60 cents. 
ANNICA, PEOPLE’S, etc.,) exchang or 


Send for circulars. Ferest Jubilee Band. Juvenile Cantata, by N. B. 
Sargent. Very atttractive. 40 cts., $3.60 per doz, 


A. J. JOHNSON & C00., By Wade Whipple. 


11 Great Jones St., NEW YORK, | Morry-Making Melodics. By Wade Whipple. 
E. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk St., Boston. Any book mailed for the Retail Price. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ERS AND DEALERS IN 
PUBLISE D TO 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
rent ie University Publishing Co. 


Prang’s American Text-Bookseof Art Edu- 
entlen. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 19 Murray St., New York, 
ng wider | For Circulars and Price-lists|MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
option than r systems united. I LEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’ 
Natural History Series for Schools. 8 ALGEBRA, dc. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 


Prang’s Nav. History Series for Children-| Go Room Wall Maps 


Intended to be used for Supplementary Read ng; 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Celer Chart. For teaching Color in 
mary Schools, (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu/’s of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
a For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, RS 


180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl , $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.,, 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS, 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES, 15 Bromfeld St., Boston. 
Send for catalogues. $87 tf 
G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 
NEW YORK. (Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 


PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


ls. 
Series (18 vols.), 3.25 
new 
Rotts y for Home and Be 1/25 Stationery, 
32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
Klemm oeste aus hule . 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetios,and Le ic| Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
turtevant's Economics 1.75 | Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Le Duo’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2.00 
+75 | Address as above. 206 tf cow 
KES 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Z for 
Westlake’s How te Write Letters. ; _ Table-Book. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. Word-Primer. 
elton’s Unrivaled Out Ps. Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 
Note Book. 
Composition Biank. 
By Rev. A. D. MAY 
vie Green’s Class Record. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00. All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 
as s 
Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
16 Hawley St , Boston. Navy ToRr=. 


25 
tnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $35 
Tho wlomentary Series (roe), LEX T=BOOKS 
AND 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English tee 

Radbow Liberal discounts made. Oorrespondence solicited. 

Full list, with specimen mailed licatio: 
to the publishers. 
Lioyd’s Li f 

rammar Blanks. 
School Diary. 
Walters’ Lessons in Music. 
's Revi 
s Revised Readers and Speller. 

‘Many series of Readers have appeared since the first publication of McGuffey’s 

but McGuffey’s still more than hola t 


d their own in the affection and patronage of the 
public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
interesting character of the matter. In singleness of purpose, in the adaptation of 
means to ends, in catching and holding the attention of children, in filling the bill of 
reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s Readers stand unrivaled and alone.” 


MeGutley’s Readers have at 

s ers have at various times been officially adopted or recommended for use by State Superin- 
tendents and Boards of Education in nearly one-half the States in the Union use ; in 
several States they are practically in exclusive use in all the schools. Ve ae ee : 


MecGuffey’s Revised Readers are now officially adopted or authorized for use in the public schools of 


VIRGINIA KENTOCEY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
WEST VIRGINIA, ARKANSAS, LOUISIANIA 
Also adopted, and now in use in the Public Schools of 
City of New Vork, Oity of Cincinnati, City of San Francisco, 


City of Brooklyn, 
Heboken, N. 
Paterson, ‘* 


City of St. Louis, 


Calais, Me: Saint Paul and Mineapolis, 


Portland, Me. 
Lewis 
e ton, Me., : Myde Park, Mass. 


Adopted for more than One Thousand Counties and Ten Thousand Townships and Special Districts, 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STHARNS, N. B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


| 
| 
\ | 
q | — 
4 
| 
TAY 
_ 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
| 
| 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
: 


